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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


Present state of the University of France.—The university of 
France is now composed of five orders of faculties, to wit ; fa- 
culties of theology—of law—of medicine—of mathematical and 
physical sciences, and of letters. 

It does not necessarily happen that all these five orders of 
faculties are to be met with in the same academy. This may 
occasionally be the case, but it is of rare occurrence, and an 
academy has seldom more than one, two, or three faculties. 

At the head of every faculty is a dean, chosen from among 
the professors, and under the authority of the rector. He con- 
vokes and presides over its meetings, which must take place at 
least once a month, but oftener if he deems it necessary. The 
secretary, who is at the same time treasurer and keeper of the 
archives, conducts all the details of business ; draws out papers ; 
regulates the receipts and expenditure, and keeps the accounts 
of the faculties. From the responsibility of his office, he is re- 
quired to furnish sufficient security for his management. 

The dean performs the same duties in the faculty as the rec- 
tor does in the academy. He looks after its interests, and sees 
that all laws, statutes, and regulations, are duly observed. 

The professors of faculties are chosen in the following man- 
ner :—Those of the Catholic theological faculties on the pre- 
sentation of the metropolitan bishop ; those of the Protestant 
theological faculties on the presentation of the presidents of the 
consistories ; those of the faculties of medicine, science, and 
letters, on the double presentation of the respective faculties 
and of the academic council ; lastly, those of the faculty of law, 
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after a concours, the form of which is determined by the royal 
council. 

In the tenth year of the Republic the nomination of the pro- 
fessors was vested in the head of the government, and the choice 
was made from two presentations, the one by the first class of 
the institute, and the other by the school in which the vacancy 
occurred. By the decree of the 17th of March, 1808, it was 
determined that the professors should be named, for the first 
time, by the Grand Master of the university ; but in future, on 
occasion of a vacancy, that they should be elected by concours ; * 
each faculty having certain forms determined by university sta- 
tutes. In 1815, the king created a commission to exercise, 
under the authority of the minister secretary of state for the de- 
partment of the interior, the powers formerly intrusted to the 
grand master and his council. By another ordonnance of 1818, 
the form of election by concours was abolished in all the facul- 
ties, except those of law,—a proceeding which does not seem 
to have given satisfaction ; but on what account it is not easy 
to say ; for, of all modes of election, that by concours seems the 
least adapted to promote the prosperity of any establishment. 
It no doubt will always happen, when a candidate is proposed, 
and nominated upon presentation, that abuse will, to a certain 
extent, exist. Interest and favour will at times be of more 
weight than talents and knowledge, and he who can command 
the support of the higher powers may frequently exclude the 
humbler candidate from attaining the object of his wishes and 
ambition ; but, whilst it cannot be denied, that many proofs do 
occur of an improper stretch of power in the nomination of an 
unqualified person to a situation he does not merit, it must also 
be allowed, that the voice of the public and the wish of sup- 
porting character will act sufficiently in preventing this abuse 
from being carried too far; and it is to be supposed that, in 
general, the council of instruction is too enlightened, and too 
anxious to obtain the good opinion of the country, to allow, in 
many cases, power to triumph over merit. 

If there exist objections to the present form of election, there 
were undoubtedly much greater to the former ; and it is not easy 
to conceive a system more ruinous, and less beneficial to the in- 
terests of science, than that of the election of professors by con- 
cours. 


"Election by concours means election by examination before qualified per- 
sons. 
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At first sight the objections do not strike, and nothing ap- 
pears simpler and more unexceptionable than a system where 
those men only are elected who have, by trial before qualified 
persons, proved themselves able to support the dignity of the 
situation they wish to obtain. But is a good appearance at a 
public examination a proper criterion of a man’s proficiency, or 
is it likely that men, already risen to an eminence in the litera- 
ry world, and perhaps advanced in years, will risk a failure in 
that for which a young man just fresh from the schools may be 
much better qualified ? Public examinations are at best but an 
imperfect test of abilities, and one man may, from a firmness 
and composure of mind, a ready mode of answering, and a con- 
fidence in his own good appearance, make a much better 
figure before a board of examination, than a man with talents 
perhaps much superior, whose timid character, diffident or con- 
fused manner, and slowness of expression, render him almost 
totally unfit to answer the most insignificant question with pre- 
cision and without embarrassment. It is a trying thing fora 
man whose reputation in the world is already established, to risk 
the loss of it by a confused appearance in a situation where all 
eyes are upon him, and where, of those who are his inferiors in 
point of years, he may find so many his superiors in answering 
questions, which, perhaps, from their very insignificance, he is 
unable to answer at the moment. 

The mode of election by concours exists at the present time 
only in the faculty of law ; in the others it is abolished. 

The lectures given in the faculties as well as all meetings for 
examination are public, Those persons who do not aspire to 
academic honours, or who do not inscribe, must have a ticket 
of entry, which is delivered to them gratis, The degrees grant- 
ed by each faculty are of three kinds, those of bachelor, licen- 
tiate, and doctor. The faculty of law, in addition, can grant a 
simple certificate of capability. These degrees do not neces- 
sarily confer the rank or title of member of the university, but 
they are requisite before this can be obtained, To procurea 
degree, the aspirant must pay the regular inscription, examina- 
tion, and diploma fees, which vary in the different faculties. A 
diploma is not valid without the signature of the rector of the 
academy in which the faculty sits, and the ratification of the 
royal council. The candidate’s thesis cannot be printed or dis- 
tributed without the visa of the dean and permission of the rec- 
tor, and two copies of it must be forwarded to the royal council. 
After a student has been examined in due form, the members 
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of the faculty determine in private upon his merits. If the re- 
sult be favourable, it is put in writing and signed ; if unfavour- 
able, the candidate is remitted to his studies ; and, in case of 
another examination, he is obliged to pay the graduation fees 
anew. 

A student before obtaining any degree, must have made a 
certain number of inscriptions, each during the first fortnight of 
every quarter, after which the books are closed. The signa- 
ture of the student is necessary to render this inscription valid. 
No one can take an inscription in the faculties of theology, law, 
and medicine, without having attained the age of 16 years, and 
being possessed of a degree of Bachelor of Letters.* In the 
faculty of medicine a degree of Bachelor of Sciences is also 
necessary. 

Upon presenting himself for inscription in these faculties, the 
student must shew his register of birth. If he be a minor, the 
consent of his parents or guardians, and his diploma of Bache- 
lor of Letters or Sciences ; if his parents or guardians do not 
reside in the town, he must be presented by some one domicili- 
ated in it, who must enter his own name and address in a book 
kept for the purpose. Every professor is obliged, by the regu- 
lations of the school, to call over the names of the students in- 
scribed in his books twice a month. If any student answers for 
another, he loses the benefit of one inscription ; if a student has 


* The reputation of the universities of Scotland has long been deservedly 
high ; their professors, in general, distinguished for learning, zeal, and indus- 
try, shew themselves fully qualified for the task of instruction ; yet an impres- 
sion has for some time past gone abroad, that, in the higher branches of sci- 
ence at least, the courses of education are neither so complete nor so full as 
they ought to be, and as the rapid spread of intellectual knowledge would 
seem to demand. Upon this very interesting subject, Dr Thomson has lately 
addressed the patrons of the university and the royal commissioners, chiefly 
with reference to the medical profession. He has, with much zeal and earn- 
estness, pointed out what he considers defects in the present system of medical 
education, but which, he thinks, admit of easy remedy. He has, in an espe- 
cial manner, dwelt upon the very deficient state of preparatory education in 
the great bulk of young men entering upon the study of medicine. Those 
who know from experience the justice of what Dr Thomson says, must cor- 
dially join in wishing the remedy could be effectually applied. It would be 
useless to enter into any detail of the paramount advantages to be expected 
from a superior elementary instruction in the present advanced state of learn- 
ing, and in a country where the humblest mechanic can obtain an education 
that, till of late years, was confined to a very limited portion of the commu- 
nity. It is certainly a defect in the system of instruction, that men should be 
admitted to the highest literary honours in the power of universities to bestow, 
without possessing those ordinary acquirements of literary and philosophical 
education which every person claiming the station of a gentleman ought to 
possess, whatever be his profession or ulterior views in life.—Dr Johnston. 
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failed to answer to his name twice in the course of three months, 
he must, if he has no good excuse, lose his inscription, as the 
professor cannot give him a certificate of good attendance, 
which is absolutely necessary before he can inscribe himself. 
To render the inscriptions taken in one {faculty of service in an- 
other, they must be accompanied with certificates of good con- 
duct from the dean of faculty, or chief of the school, approved 
by the rector ; and in case of these certificates being refused, 
the student has the right of appeal to the academic council. 

Every professor of a faculty has a fixed salary of 3000 francs 
(£120,) and receives, besides, from examinations, inscription- 
fees and other sources, a sum, which varies according to cir- 
cumstances. The dean receives in addition a preciput, the 
amount of which is determined by the royal council. 

If the receipts of a faculty exceed the expenditure, the sur- 
plus revenue is thrown into the general treasury of the univer- 
sity, to be applied to the advancement of public instruction. 

In the order of faculties, those of theology come first, and are 
divided into two classes, catholic and protestant ; the former 
connected with the metropolitan churches ; the latter, which 
are two in number, situated, the one for Lutherans at Stras- 
bourg, the other for Calvinists at Montauban. Each faculty of 
theology has at least three professors for ecclesiastical history, 
doctrinal theology, (dogme), and evangelical morals. There 
are frequently also chairs for the Hebrew tongue and for pulpit 
eloquence. 

To obtain a degree of Bachelor in Theology, the aspirant 
must be twenty years of age, be a Bachelor of the Faculty of 
Letters, and have completed at least a three year’s curriculum 
in one of the faculties. To obtain the degree of Licentiate, he 
must have been a Bachelor for at least one year, and must have 
defended two theses, one of which is in Latin. To obtain the 
degree of Doctor, he must defend a final and general thesis, 

The decree of 1811 determines, that to become professor or 
joint professor (agregé) in a faculty of theology, a degree of 
Doctor is requisite ; to become a bishop, vicar-general, or su- 
perior of a seminary of education, a degree of Licentiate ; and 
to become a member of chapter, curate, teacher in a seminary, 
or almoner of a school, the degree of Bachelor. 

The fees of examination in the faculty of theology are, 

For aright of Diploma, ._ fr. 10 (1.0 8 0) 
For the degree of Bachelor . 15 (1.0 12 0) 
Licentiate, . 15 (1.0 12 0) 
Doctor, ‘ 50 (12 00) 
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The faculties of law have been very little changed in their 
organization since the decree of the 13th March, 1804: they 
are nine in number, and are situated in the towns of Paris, 
Strasbourg, Dijon, Grenoble, Aix, Tolouse, Poitiers, Rennes, 
and Caen. ’ 

To take an inscription in this faculty, the student must have 
attained the age of sixteen years, and be possessed of a degree 
of Bachelor of Letters. The periods of study are, for a simple 
certificate of capacity, one year; for Bachelor and Licentiate 
three years ; and for a Doctor four. During the first year the 
student must attend, 1. Natural Law, Law of Nations, Gen- 
eral Law; 2. A first course of French Civil Law ; 3. History 
of Roman and French Law. During his second year, 1. In- 
stitutes of Roman Law; 2. Second course of French Civil 
Law ; 3. Civil Procedure, (Procedure Civile). During his third 
year, 1. A third course of French Civil Law ; 2. Commercial 
Law ; 3. Administrative Law, (Drow Administraty.) During 
his fourth year, which is necessary to obtain a degree of Doc- 
tor, 1. Institutes of Roman Law ; 2. History of Law ; 3. Ad- 
ministrative Law. Students, unless they have a sufficient ex- 
cuse, must undergo their first examination at the close of their 
fourth inscription : they cannot take their seventh inscription in 
Paris, or their sixth in the departments, without having passed 
this examination. 

Inscriptions are only valid when given at the expiration of 
each term, and accompanied by a certificate of attendance for 
that period. The examinators for conferring degrees are the 
professors and their assistants ; the inspectors general have the 
right of presence, and, if they deem it requisite, may themselves 
examine the candidate.* 

Several cundidates may be admitted to examination at the 


* In the Lombardo- Venetian Universities the curriculum for the study ot 
law is as follows :-— 

First year. Winter.—1. Encyclopedic introduction to the study of Law ; 
Natural Private Law. 2. General Statistics of the Sfates of Europe, and par- 
ticularly of the Austrian Monarchy. 3, Agriculture (not obligatory). Sum- 
mer.—1l. Natural Public Right ; during the two last months, Criminal Law. 
2. General Statistics. 3. Agriculture. Second year. Winter.—l. Roman 
Law. 2. Ecclesiastical Law. Summer.—l. Roman, and during the two last 
months,. Feudal Law. 2. Ecclesiastical Law. Third year. Winter.—1. 
Universal Civil Law of Austria, and the difference between it and the Civil 
Law of France. 2. Mercantile Law. Summer.—1l. Civil Law of Austria, 
&e. 2 Maritime Law. Fourth year. Winter.—1. Political Sciences. 2. 
Juridical Procedure, with Practical Exercises. Summer.—Continuation of 
the winter courses, Prospetto degli studii dell’ Imp. R. Univ. di Padova. 
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same time, but not exceeding eight. The examination must 
last one hour for one candidate, two hours for two, three hours 
for four, and five hours for eight. The number of examinators 
whose presence is requisite to give a certificate of capacity is 2. 
A degree of Bachelor, 3.—Do. Licentiate, 4.—Do. Doctor, 5. 

The fees of inscription, graduation, and examination, in the 
faculty of law, are as follows :-— 


Francs. 

Each inscription, - - 15 L.0 12 0 
Examination-fee for certificate of capacity, 30 L.l 4 0 
D for the first year, - 60 L2 8 0 

o. Bachelor 

T nemtinte second year, - 60 L2 8 0 
S ‘ third year, - 90 L.3 12 0 
Do. for degree of Doctor, - - 909 L312 0 
The act of publicity for each, - - 120 L.4 16 0 
Fee for certificate of capacity, - - 40 L.1 12 0 

Do. diploma of Bachelor, - 50 L2 0 0 

Do. do. Licentiate, - - 80 L3 4 0 

Do. do. Doctor, - - 100 L4 0 0 
Dues for the visa and ratification of a degree 

of Bachelor, - . - 36 L.l 8 10 

Do. do. Licentiate, - 48 L.1 18 6 

Do. do. Doctor, - . 48 L.1 18 6 


Each faculty of law must have at least five professors and two 
assistants : the number may be increased at royal pleasure. 
The school of law in the capital is, from its great importance, 
divided into two sections, in each of which there are three pro- 
fessors of civil law, one professor of the elements of natural law, 
the law of nations and public general law, one professor of the 
institutions of Roman law in relation to French, one professor 
of civil and criminal procedure and of criminal law. In one of 
the sections there is a professor of commercial law ; in the oth- 
er, a professor for positive public law and French administra- 
tive law, a professor for the philosophical history of Roman and 
French law, and another for political economy. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


[From the authors mentioned in former numbers. ] 


Domestic and personal improvement.— Young women should en- 
deavour to acquire a knowledge of family affairs, as there is no 
situation where the general principles of frugality are not ne- 
cessary, on the score both of discretion and charity. In the 
mean while, the acquisition will be honourable, and the study 
useful. It not only becomes women, but it will employ their 
minds innocently and virtuously at hours which they might be 
tempted to spend in a very different manner. The subject is 
not intricate, yet it admits of a considerable detail, and will 
take up some time. The learning to write a fair hand and to 
cast accounts with facility, the looking into the dispositions of 
servants, the informing yourselves about the prices of every 
thing needful for a family, together with the best methods and 
properest seasons for providing it, the observing whatever re- 
lates to cleanliness and neatness in the furniture and apartments 
of a house, the understanding how to deal with domestics, trades- 
men, and others,—above all, the obtaining every possible light 
with relation to the nursing, management, and education of 
children ; these and such like articles will, if I mistake not, fur- 
nish ample scope for the exercise of the faculties in the pursuit 
of what | term domestic accomplishments. 

Economy is so important a part of a woman’s character, so 
necessary to her own happiness, and so essential to her per- 
forming properly the duties of a wife and of a mother, that it 
ought to have the precedence of all other accomplishments and 
take its rank next to the first duties of life. It is, nevertheless, 
an art as well as a virtue ; and many well meaning persons, from 
ignorance or from inconsideration, are strangely deficient in it. 
Indeed, it is too often wholly neglected in a young woman’s ed- 
ucation, and she is sent from her father’s house to govern a 
family without the least degree of that knowledge, which should 
qualify her for it ;_ this is the source of much inconvenience : 
for though experience and attention may supply by degrees the 
want of instruction, yet this requires time ; the family in the 
mean time may get into habits which are very difficult to alter, 
and, what is worse, the husband’s opinion of his wife’s inca- 
pacity may be fixed too strongly to suffer him ever to think 
justly of her gradual improvement. I would therefore earnest- 
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ly advise young women to make use of every opportunity they 
can find for the laying in some store of knowledge on this sub- 
ject, before they are called upon to practise it ; by observing 
what passes before them, by consulting prudent and experienced 
mistresses of families ; and by entering in a book a memorand- 
um of every new piece of intelligence they acquire, they may 
afterwards compare these with more-mature observations, and 
make additions and corrections as they see occasion. 

Ladies who are fond of needlework generally choose to con- 
sider that as a principal part of good housewifery; and though 
I cannot look upon it as of equal importance with the due regu- 
lation of a family, yet in a middling rank and with a moderate 
fortune it is a necessary part of a woman’s duty, and a consider- 
able article in expense is saved by it. Many young ladies make 
almost every thing they wear, by which means they can make a 
genteel figure at a small expense. ‘This is the most profitable 
and desirable kind of work, and as much of it as can be done 
consistently with a due attention to the health and the improve- 
ment of the mind, and to the discharge of other duties, I should 
think highly commendable. But, as I do not wish young wo- 
men to impose on the world by their appearance, I should be 
contented to see them worse dressed, rather than see their 
whole time employed in preparations for it, or those hours 
given to it which are needful to make their bodies strong and 
active by exercise, or their minds rational by reading. | Abso- 
lute idleness is inexcusable in a woman, because the needle is 
always at hand for those intervals in which she cannot be other- 
wise employed. If young women are industrious, and if they 
keep good hours, they will find time for all their proper employ- 
ments. Early rising and a good disposition of time is essential 
to economy. The necessary orders aud examination into house- 
hold affairs should be despatched as soon in the day and as pri- 
vately as possible, that they may not break in upon conversa- 
tion or reading in the remainder of the day. If you defer any 
thing that is necessary, you may be tempted by company or un- 
foreseen avocations to forget or neglect it : hurry and irregular- 
ity will ensue, with expensive expedients to supply the defect. 

The domestic economy of a family is entirely a woman’s pro- 
vince, and furnishes a variety of subjects for the exertion both 
of good sense and good taste. It ought to engage much of the 
time and attention of every mistress of a family ; nor can they 
be excused from this by any extent of fortune, though with a 
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narrow one the ruin that follows the neglect of it may be more 
immediate. 

The intention of young women being taught needlework, 
knitting, and such like, is not on account of the intrinsic value 
of all they can do with their hands, which is trifling ; but to en- 
able them to judge more perfectly of that kind of work and to 
direct the execution of it in others. Another principal end is 
to enable them_to fill up in a tolerably agreeable way some of 
the many solitary hours they must necessarily pass at home. It 
is a great article in the happiness of life to have your pleasures 
as independent of others as possible. 

There is not a quality I think of greater importance for wo- 
men to possess, than that collective decisive spirit which rests 
on itself, which enables them to see where their true happiness 
lies, and to pursue it with the most determined resolution, 

But, besides an attention to domestic duties and female ac- 
complishments, women should also cultivate their mental pow- 
ers, and redeem their time from endless visitings and other fol- 
lies by reading alternately to one another, when custom or con- 
veniency engages them to work together. Such an exercise 
would not only enlarge the stock of ideas in each individual, but 
also present materials on which their minds might operate with 
an energy quickened by mutual exertion: ‘ As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so doth the face of a woman her friend.”” You, my fair 
pupils, cannot be offended that, to suit the quotation to the ar- 
gument, I should here read woman for man. How smoothly 
have I seen those hours steal away, which were thus employed 
in a lititle ring of intelligent females, all sweetly solicitous to 
improve and be improved by each other. 

But perhaps my little friend is afraid lest the men should sus- 
pect her of being what the world styles in derision a Learned 
Lady ! Is this, then, a character so easily acquired, that you 
are in danger of it the moment you emerge from the depth of 
ignorance and begin to think and speak like a reasonable being ? 
You are over hasty in your apprehension, A learned lady is 
by no means a creature that we run the risk of being often 
shocked with. For my own part I have never strictly speaking 
seen such a one ; and when at any time I have met with what 
approached to that character, I must profess I found nothing to 
excite terror. But possibly you mean a smatterer in learning. 
There, indeed, I join with you in wishing you may never incur 
the imputation, 
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That men are frighted at female pedantry is very certain. A 
woman that affects to dispute, to decide, to dictate on every sub- 
ject, that watches or makes opportunities of throwing out scraps 
of literature or shreds of philosophy in every company, that en- 
grosses the conversation as if she alone were qualified to enter- 
tain, that betrays in short a boundless intemperance of tongue 
together with an inextinguishable passion for shining by the 
splendour of her supposed talents, such a woman is truly insuf- 
ferable. At first, perhaps, she may be considered merely as an 
object of ridicule, but she soon grows into an object of aversion. 
Be assured, however, that where a character so unnatural ap- 
pears, it is not the effect of too much knowledge but of too little. 
The deep river flows on with a noble stillness, while the shallow 
stream runs babbling along. Suspicious of her own deficiency 
the pedant we describe suspects lest you should discover it, but 
instead of learning caution from that consciousness, she strives 
to dazzle you with the little she does know, or else, what is 
more probable, elated with that which te her circumscribed view 
appears great, she cannot restrain herself from displaying it on 
all occasions ; when farther progress and higher ground would 
have taught her modesty, by showing her immense regions of 
truth yet untravelled, of which she had no conception before. 
In fact, we find that the best scholars of either sex are the 
least ostentatious. It will ever be so where erudition is accom- 
panied with judgment and matured by reflection. Take care to 
preserve sober sense and unassuming manners : far from giving 
disgust by literary attainments to any person whose regard is of 
moment, you will give pleasure to every thinking man and wo- 
man of your acquaintance. I am even inclined to believe that 
in conversation you claim no preeminence, but instead of pre- 
tending to teach are willing to learn, instead of courting ap- 
plause are ready to confer it, instead of proudly directing are 
content quietly to follow the current of discourse ; every crea- 
ture living will be delighted with your deportment, will listen 
with attention and even deference to one who has thus learned 
that the noblest improvement of superior knowledge is superior 
humility. The notion that letters are apt to generate self-con- 
ceit, because it cannot be denied that the abuse of them has 
often done so, will in those of the least candour or discernment 
serve to heighten esteem for her who considers an excellent un- 
derstanding as only next in value to an excellent temper. If on 
any occasion it should happen, that the foolish or the worthless 
of one sex or of the other are prejudiced against a young wo- 
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man for discovering though without parade a cultivated mind, 
what then ? Is not the single plaudit of a real judge sufficient to 
outweigh a whole theatre of others? But the grand use of an 


affection for knowledge, as to the point before us, is that of 


preventing idleness and dissipation, which it certainly does where 
such affection is properly regulated ; and this cannot be repeat- 
ed too frequently nor pressed too powerfully. ‘The human mind 
was made for action, In virtuous action consists its highest 
‘enjoyment. It will not, it cannot, continue long unemployed, 
especially, during the sprightly season of youth. But now there 
are many young ladies, whose situation does not supply a sphere 
of domestic exercise sufficient to fill up that part of their time 
which is not necessarily appropriated to female occupations and 
innocent amusements. What then shall they do with it or with 
themselves, if books are not called in to their assistance ? Pur- 
sue the inquiry of your own minds. 

If young women waste in trivial amusement the prime season for 
improvement, which is between the ages of sixteen and twenty, 
they will hereafter bitterly regret the loss, when they come to 
feel themselves inferior in knowledge to almost every one they 
converse with ; and above all, if they should ever be mothers, 
when they feel their own inability to direct and assist the pur- 
suits of their children, they will then find ignorance a severe 
mortification and a real evil. Let this animate their industry ; 
and let not a modest opinion of their own capacities be a dis- 
couragement to their endeavours after knowledge. A moderate 
understanding with diligent and well directed application will go 
much farther than a more lively genius, if attended with that 
impatience and inattention which too often accompany quick 
parts. It is not for want of capacity that so many women are 
such trifling, insipid companions, so ill qualified for the friend- 

_ship and conversation of a sensible man, or for the task of gov- 
‘ erning and instructing a family ; it is much oftener from the 
neglect of exercising the talents which they really have, and 
from omitting to cultivate a taste for intellectual improvement : 
by this neglect they lose the sincerest of pleasures, a pleasure 
which would remain when almost every other forsakes them, of 
which neither fortune nor age can deprive them, and which 
would be a comfort and resource in almost every possible situa- 
tion in life. 
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{ In the following paragraphs our readers will recognize the 
style of the authors so often mentioned in the parental depart- 
ment of our work .] 


Moral education.—A most important maxim in education is to 
allow children more personal liberty than perhaps is customary, 
and less authority over those who have the care of them: to 
permit them to do more themselves, without suffering them to 
exact so much from others. ‘Thus they will soon be accustom- 
ed to adapt their wishes to their strength, and will feel but little 
the want of what is not within their power. 

When a child who is no longer deceived by his senses, screains 
and whimpers, and holds out his hands, he is either command- 
ing the object to come to him, or ordering you to carry him to 
it. In the first case carry him to the object slowly and by de- 
grees ; in the second only seem not-to hear him, and the more 
he cries, the less you should attend to him. It is right that he 
should soon be accustomed neither to command men, for he is 
not their master, nor things, for they cannot understand him. 
Thus, if a child sees any thing he wishes for, and you intend to 
give it him, it is better to carry him to the object, than to bring 
the object to him ; and from this custom he will draw a conclu- 
sion adapted to his age, and which there is no other method of 
teaching him. 

If a child has acquired a habit of crying when be is neither 
in pain nor confined, the only way to break him of it is not to 
pay him any attention nor even seem to hear him, and he will 
soon learn to reserve his tears till he is really in pain. Anoth- 
er method is to divert his attention to some other object ; but 
in this case you must be very careful, lest he discover that your 
intention is to amuse him, and you must let him play without 
supposing you are thinking about him. In this respect most 
nurses are very foolish and absurd. 

When a child first begins to speak, do not torment yourself to 
find out what he says. To expect to be always listened to is a 
species of command, which in a child should never be suffered. 
It is enough if you are attentive to his real wants ; it is his busi- 
ness to make you understand what is not necessary. 

Do not be in haste to oblige him to speak ; he will learn soon 
enough, when he is sensible of the use of speech. Children 
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that are brought too forward with their tongues, have not time 
either to pronounce well, or to understand what they are made 
to say ; whereas, when left to themselves, they will practise 
those syllables which they find the easiest, and by the help of 
gestures will make themselves understood, and give you their 
words before they receive yours. Thus they will not adopt any 
words till they understand their meaning, and, not being hur- 
ried into using them, will first observe in what sense they are 
employed, before they admit them into their vocabulary. 

When children are able to speak, they cry less. This pro- 
gress is natural; one language being now substituted for an- 
other. If they can tell you they are in pain, why should they 
say it by crying ? 

When a child that is able to ask for what he wants, cries to 
obtain his wishes the sooner, or to overcome a refusal, his re- 
quest should be positively denied. If real want has prompted 
him to ask, you should immediately do what he desires ; but to 
yield merely to his tears would encourage him to shed them, 
teach him to doubt your affection toward him, and lead him to 
believe importunity has more power over you than real benevo- 
lence. If he does not believe you to be good, he will himself 
soon become depraved, if he believes you to be weak, he will 
become obstinate : you must therefore immediately grant, what 
you do not intend ultimately to refuse. 

Above all, take care never to teach your children those idle 
forms of politeness, those magical words, which they are ac- 
customed to use at pleasure to induce all those about them to 
comply with their wishes, and to obtain instantly whatever they 
desire. 

In the ceremonious educations of the children of the rich, no 
pains are spared to make them politely imperious by teaching 
them certain phrases, which if they employ, no one dare refuse 
them. Their requests have neither the tone nor manner of 
supplication ; they are equally arrogant, nay more so when they 
ask than when they command, because they are more sure of 
being obeyed. It may be seen at once that ‘if you please’ sig- 
nifies in their mouths ‘ J choose,’ and that ‘ pray’ means ‘ J wi/l 
have it.) What admirable politeness! the only tendency of 
which is to change the real meaning of words, and to teach them 
never to speak without commanding. As I am less fearful of 
my pupil’s being vulgar than arrogant, I would much rather 
have him request me to do any thing by saying, ‘ Do so or so,’ 
than that he should command me by saying, ‘ Pray do.’ It is 
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not the phrase that is important, but the sense in which it is em- 
ployed. 

Considering infancy in itself, there is not a being more fee- 
ble, more helpless, more at the mercy of every one about it, of 
who stands in greater need of pity, of care, and of protection, 
than a young child. Does it not seem as if it looked so gentle 
and so engaging, that every one who comes near it should be 
interested for its welfare and anxious to give it assistance ?— 
What then can be more disgusting or more contrary to nature, 
than to see a quarrelsome and imperious child, commanding ev- 
ery one about him, and impudently assuming an air of authority 
with those, without whose aid he must inevitably perish. 

Do you know what is the most certain way to render a child 
wretched ? It is to accustom him to obtain all his wishes, for, © 
as his desires will increase in proportion to the ease with which 
they are satisfied, the time will sooner or later arrive, when you 
must necessarily disappoint him, and this unexpected disappoint- 
ment will give him more pain, than the not having what he 
wanted. 

As I would have children left at full liberty to.nlay all their 
innocent pranks, it is both convenient and right to put every 
thing out of their way that is expensive, and leave nothing with- 
in their reach that is brittle or valuable Their chambers should 
be fitted up with clumsy, thick furniture ; no looking-glasses, no 
china, no ornaments of luxury. But if notwithstanding all your 
precautions a child should do some mischief by breaking some- 
thing useful, do not punish him for your own negligence, do not 
scold him, do not let him hear a single word of blame or re- 
proach, do not let him even sce that he has vexed you. 

* * * ¥* * * * 

It is not enough that children have wise and discreet parents, 
who employ too faithful a deputy ; no, they must also be guard- 
ed from the interposition of friends and relations. Nobody 
surely can mistake me so far as to think I would exclude rela- 
tions from the respect due to them ; by no means: they may 
assist with their counsels in the absence of the children, or they 
may encourage filial duty in the absence of the parents, but in 
general, they should not be allowed to interfere in the manage- 
ment, nor on any account thwart the parents’ injunctions, or dis- 
cover opposite sentiments in the children’s hearing. 

A child after it is six months old should be accustomed to va- 
rious faces ; be put into the arms of various people, young or 
old, fine or ordinary ; so as to make every one they see in 
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some degree familiar. Parents are to make their children hap- 
py, keep them active, smiling, and lively ; and this they cannot 
do, if they cherish in them a dislike of going to any other but 
themselves. 

Parents should by all means accustom themselves to deny 
their children some things, even such as are innocent and rea- 
sonable, in order to familiarize them to disappointments, that 
they may bear them the better. Besides, by this method, every 
grant from the parents will be esteemed a favour and received 
with gratiuade ; whereas the granting every thing they ask de- 
stroys the very life and spirit of cormpliance, and it ceases to be 
a favour. A little judgment wiil show parents how to vary these 
grants and denials, if they do but attend to them ; and if child- 
ren are under any degree of regulation nothing can be more 
easy. Yet this by no means implies, that children are not some- 
times to have what they like ; far from it: but by sometimes 
denying their requests, it puts it in the power of parents to con- 
fer many little favours on them, that otherwise they could not 
be sensible of. For example ; there are two sorts of meat at 
table equally innocent; in that case parents may sometimes 
without impropriety give a child its choice, and by this sort of 
indulgence you may discover if a child has any particular an- 
tipathies. 

Parents should study to win their children’s hearts, and thus 
will obedience become a pleasure, whereas, if they are kept at 
a distance by an austere behaviour, or are treated in a cold, 
lifeless, insipid manner, they will be apt to doubt of their pa- 
rents’ affection, and be induced to seek comfort from others. 
Love and fear are the two great springs of human actions ; both 
which must be maintained, both should by turns appear, but love 
must be predominant. Of all the important steps necessary for 
forming the minds of children, and for conducting them through 
life, with happiness to themselves and others, nothing is more 
truly so, than the animating their actions with well tempered af- 
fections ; it makes them open, generous, and noble, and it takes 
off from that narrowness of mind and heart so disadvantageous 
to themselves and so detrimental to society. 

* * * * * * * 

Human intellect has its bounds, and no one man can know 
every thing. A choice, then, should be made of proper objects 
of instruction, as well as of the proper time for teaching them. 
Of those branches of knowledge which are attainable, some are 
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false and some are useless, while others serve only to nourish 
the pride of those who possess them. ‘The few, that really con- 
tribute to our well-being, are alone worthy of the researches of 
the wise, and consequently of a child you would wish to render 
wise. It is not necessary, then, to know all things, but only such 
as are really useful. From these we must further deduct such 
as require an understanding completely formed, or presuppose 
a knowledge of the moral relations of man, which a child can- 
not possess, and those which, though true in themselves, will 
dispose an inexperienced mind to reason falsely on other sub- 
jects. 

When you think it time to transform a child’s sensations into 
ideas, do not jump all at once from sensible objects to intellec- 
tual. It is by the first we must arrive at the latter. In the first 
operations of the mind let the senses always be the guides. Let 
your pupil have no book but the world, no other instruction than 
facts. The child that reads, does not think ; he does nothing 
but read ; he does not improve himself, he merely learns words, 
Lead your pupil to be attentive to the phenomena of nature, 
and you will soon render him inquisitive ; but in order to awak- 
en his curiosity be not in a hurry to satisfy it. Propose to him 
questions adapted to his understanding, and let him resolve 
them. Do not let him believe any thing merely because you 
have told it him, but because he understands it. Do not teach 
him the sciences, let him find them out himself. If you substi- 
tute authority for reason, he will never reason more, but become 
a mere puppet governed by the opinions of others. 


STUDY OF THE CLASSICS, 


[In our last number an interesting and instructive article was 
transcribed on the importance of the study of the natural sci- 
ences ; and it is with great satisfaction that we have it in our 
power to offer to our readers the following thoughts on the study 
of the ancient languages. This, as we have several times men- 
tioned, is a subject on which we have ourselves been misunder- 
stood. The Journal of Education has been more than once 
spoken of as a publication hostile to classical literature. This 
mistake we can attribute to nothing else than the hasty and su- 
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perficial manner of reading periodical works, which is too cus- 
tomary even with those who subscribe for them, and profess to 
like them, or to the facility with which any report, true or false, 
is circulated through a reading community. 
Classical learning we have always deemed one of the finest 
means of mental improvement ; and of its importance to the pro- 
fessions there is, we believe, but one opinion. In common with 
others, however, we have doubted the advantage of the indis- 
criminate teaching of the languages to all the youth of any com- 
munity, or even to a large proportion, If education is to be 
useful at all, it must be adapted, in some measure at least, to 
the probable condition and occupation of individuals. Let all 
professional men, we would say, and all men of leisure, and all 
men, in fact, who can aflord the time, the money, and the seden- 
tary application, learn the ancient languages. But do not let a 
father think he is doing right in sending his son to study lan- 
guages for a very few years at an academy or a college, while 
the lad is disposed to be a farmer, a mechanic, or a manufactu- 
rer, or a merchant,—unless, indeed, all the other, and especially 
the practical, parts of his education, are in proportion to his lit- 
erature. Till within a few years, we had few or no institutions 
among us, where a practical education could be obtained, be- 
yond instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic. To have a 
good education, or, in other words, a sufficient one for the men- 
tal character of the individual, it was a matter of necessity that 
a youth should undergo a preparatory course, at least, of clas- 
sical study ; because it was only at an academy or classical 
school that education was carried beyond its elementary parts. 
Now our gymnasia and high schools offer a superior, and yet a 
practical education, to all who desire it. The natural sciences 
and the modern Janguages, not to speak of other facilities, are 
afforded independently of classical discipline. The elements of 
useful knowledge, take the place of grammars and dictionaries ; 
if the pupil is destined for active business. This is what ought 
to be the case, and especially in a country where it is the de- 
sire of every enlightened parent to give his sons all the educa- 
tien he can afford them. And, so far from being detrimental to 
the course of classical learning, this is the true way to promote 
its interests, by leaving it for those who have time and other 
means to pursue it. Asa fact worth noticing here, we may 
mention that the proportion of classical students is not diminish- 
ed by the recent impulse given to popular education. ‘The re- 
sult has been to diffuse a spirit for improvement through all 
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classes of the community, and to increase the whole number of 
of the educated. . 

Some articles from foreign works, copied for the useful 
thoughts they contained, rather than for their original intention, 
were inserted in our early numbers ; and these, perhaps, were 
not freely enough interpreted by some of our readers. The 
tone of our publication was therefore said to be anti-classical. 
This notion of the fone of a publication is a very injurious thing. 
A journal of any sort, we had thought, is useful or otherwise, 
just as it does or does not enter freely and fully into the sub- 
ject to which it is devoted, without any regard to party opinion, 
or party tone ; leaving its readers to judge for themselves, and 
to canvass freely all opinions submitted to them, and to sift and 
examine every thing offered as a fact. In presenting the ar- 
ticles mentioned, we never offered them as an exact expression 
of our own opinions, and we repeatedly spoke of their applica- 
tion to American institutions, as merely remote and incidental. 
On suitable occasions our own opinions on the subject have been 
given distinctly ; and, as repetition is tiresome, it is sometimes 
a great relief to find one’s own thoughts clearly, fully, and sat- 
isfactorily expressed by another, and especially by one to whom 
public atteation may be justly turned as a competent authority 
on any subject of an intellectual or literary character. 

The following article is part of a letter addressed by the Rev. 
Professor Stuart of Andover, to the editor of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the American (Theological) Education Society. The 
eminence of the writer forbids any commendation of ours to en- 
force the sentiments which he so justly expresses. } 


In entering upon the consideration of the topic before me, I 
must endeavour fairly to state the question which it involves, so 
as to guard against any mistaken apprehensions in respect to 
what I am discussing. 

The question is not, whether every youth of our country, who 
receives an education at all which may, in any tolerable sense, 
be called liberal, must’ study the Greek and Roman classics. 
For one, I answer most fully and clearly in the negative. Many 
youth may be well educated for departments of active life, to 
superintend the affairs of agriculture, of manufactures, of com- 
merce, of various arts, and of some of the practical sciences ; 
nay, of the army and of fhe navy, in some departments ; who 
never read a Roman or a Greek author, in his original language. 
I will not say that in any of these theatres of action, he would 
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not be better prepared for his business, by a knowledge of the 
classics, than without that knowledge ; for I do not believe this 
to be true. Other things being equal, the man possessed of this 
knowledge, independently of the source of high and rational 
pleasure which he has within his own power in consequence of 
it, and which no adverse fortune can wrest from him, must al- 
ways have his mind more enlarged and liberalized, than it would 
have been without attention to the studies in question ; so that 
whether he is an agriculturist, a merchant, an artificer, a soldier, 
or a seaman, he will have more influence over others, more sat- 
isfaction in himself, and more power to make improvements in 
his department of action, than if he were entirely unacquainted 
with classical studies. KNowLepGr Is Power, in every depart- 
ment of human life and action. The necessary consequence of 
it is, more or less expansion of the mind ; and as the sequel of 
this, more enlarged powers of reasoning, of comprehending, of 
communicating thoughts to others, and of making improve- 
ments. 

I think it will not be denied by any enlightened man, after the 
lapse of so many ages, and the experience of all the civilized 
world, that the study of Greek and Roman classics does enlarge 
the minds of youth; nay, such a one will not deny, that even 
the study of Cherokee, or of any language which gives no ac- 
cess to literature, would enlarge the distinguishing powers of 
the mind, and render stronger and more tenacious the faculty of 
the memory. Other things being equal, then, a youth liberally 
educated for any department of action, must be a gainer by a 
knowledge of:the classics. 

Still, as it is averred, that the sacrifice of time necessary to 
make the acquaintance in question, more than overbalances the 
advantages derived from them ; and as there are very many 
youth in our land, who aspire to a good education, but whose 
circumstances do not allow them to consume much time or 
money in acquiring it ; so I would not at all insist that the study 
of the classics should make an essential part of their education. 
My sincere wish is, to see schools, in every part of our coun- 
try, adapted to train youth in the best manner, for all the vari- 
ous departments of human action and usefulness. Ido not even 
wish them all to be run in one mould. I delight in seeing all 
the varieties of taste, and all the diverse phases of understand- 
ing and feeling which different employments, circles of action, 
education, and objects in view, give to the various classes that 
compose a mixed and well organized society. I must explicitly, 
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therefore, acquit myself of being understood as disapproving of 
agricultural and scientific gymnasia, or of any other kind of in- 
stitution whatever, by which the means of communicating knowl- 
edge useful to any class of our citizens may be obtained. I do 
most sincerely rejoice to see them rising up in various parts of 
our land ; and I hope, that ere long they will be so multiplied 
by public and private beneficence, as to afford opportunities for 
a liberal education, in every honest branch of human employ- 
ment. 

The question, whether such institutions as those of which I 
have just spoken, can be safely and properly connected with our 
higher collegiate institutions, is a distinct question, from that 
which has respect to the existence of gymnasia for the arts and 
sciences. It is one on which I am not called now to give any 
opinion ; one, too, which the experiments that are making will 
soon decide ; and one, I may add, that can be fully decided 
only by experiment. It is proper, that those who doubt the suc- 
cess of this arrangement, should wait for the issue which experi- 
ment will give ; and as I class myself with the number of doubt- 
ers, I consent, before my mind is ultimately made up, to wait 
for the instruction which must result from the experiments that 
are now in operation. My sincere wish is, that the experience of 
those who-are making trial, may not prove to be too dearly 
bought ; and that the community may ultimately gain some im- 
portant advantages resulting from this experience. 

In classing myself among the doublers, however, about the 
mixed courses of education in our seminaries, I view them, and 
speak of them, as they are, colleges, and not universities. The 
question, whether a proper university might extend its depart- 
ments of instruction to every thing that needs to be taught 
among us, would be a very different one from the question, 
whether our colleges, arranged as they have been, and still are, 
can do it with the prospect of success. « 

I leave the general question of education, after these explana- 
tions, and contract my circle of observation. And in order to 
adapt this to the subject immediately before me, I must omit 
the consideration of the advantages to be derived from a study 
of the Greek and Roman classics, by those who are to become 
civilians, lawyers, and physicians. There are men in each of 
these departments, in our country, who are wanting neither in 
ability nor inclination te defend those studies, from which they 
have themselves reaped so ample a harvest ; and who surely 
will not see them laid aside, or spoken of with levity or con- 
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tumely, without appearing openly for their vindication. ‘To 
them I most cheerfully leave the task of maintaining the respec- 
tive claims of their own departments. 

* * * * . * * * * * 

Here, then comes the question, for the discussion of which, 
all I have yet said is designed to be only preparatory. Js the 
study of the Latin and Greek classics important to those who are 
educated for the ministry? And on what grounds does an affirma- 
tive answer to this question rest ? 

It were easy to write a volume here, but I-must content my- 
self with presenting a mere synopsis of contents which might be 
expanded into one. ThisI shall do, with as much brevity as 
possible ; appealing to those who may read this communication, 
with a request that they would supply the thoughts to which the 
hints that I shall give may lead ; and then weigh the whole ma- 
turely, before they pass sentence upon the doings of the Edu- 
cation Society. 

The study of the Greek and Roman classics, as now arranged 
in our country, usually occupies a good portion of the time that 
elapses, between the ages of nine and fourteen or fifteen years, 
i. e. it occupies some five or six years, for boys ; but much less 
than this, for young men who come to it at a more advanced 
age. But whether more or less time be devoted to it, between 
the ages of seven and twenty five, it will be allowed by all, that 
the time is precious ; for this is the golden age of life, in regard 
to the means which it proffers of laying the foundations of future 
acquisition and usefulness broad and deep. Is the pursuit of 
classical literature worth the time expended upon it? In par- 
ticular is it important enough for one who designs to become a 
minister of the gospel, to justify the expending of so much time 
and money upon it. 

Without hesitation, and from the deepest and fullest convic 
tion of my heart, I answer, Yes. I would I could answer so 
loud, as to be heard in every part of my country, and that even 
the recesses of the wilderness might listen, and consider well 
the subject. 

My reasons for such an answer shall now be stated. 

(1) It will not be denied, that the study of any foreign language 
emproves the faculty of memory in youth. Certainly, then, the 
study of Latin and Greek will aid in such improvement. Nay, 
it will do this in a manner that is peculiar, on account of the deep 
interests which are connected with the knowledge of them, and 
which make them an object of desire to every youth, who wishes 
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to become eminent in usefulness. The memory, like every 
other faculty of body and mind, is directly improved by exer- 
cise ; exercise habitual and often repeated. And as language 
is a gift which distinguishes man from all the creation around 
him, and the acquisition of it a thing consenant with our nature 
and adapted to our faculties ; so the exercises necessary to ac- 
quire it, are peculiarly suited to the powers of which we are 
possessed, They improve and strengthen them. 

These considerations are so obvious, that | need not dwell 
upon them. Equally so is the 

(2) Consideration, which I shall now suggest, viz :—that 
the facully of making nice distinctions between things that differ, is 
greatly improved by the sludy of the classics. No one, at all ac- 
quainted with any foreign language, can be ignorant of the fact, 
that there are, in such a language, a multitude of words of al- 
most all sorts, which can never be exactly translated by any 
words in our own tongue, that directly and fully correspond to 
them. The obvious reason of this is, that every nation has 
more or less of habits, manners, customs, laws, modes of think- 
ing and reasoning, natural objects, climate, soil, productions, 
government, foreign relations, &c. that are peculiar to itself, 
Now as all the language which is current among any people, 
arises from the necessity of communicating their thoughts, feel- 
ings, and desires to each other ; and as these are most intimate- 
ly connected with and dependant upon the peculiar objects, &c, 
existing among them ; so it follows, of course, that the language 
of each nation will have more or less in it, which cannot be 
translated literally and verbatim into the language of any foreign 
nation, because this language has not been modified by the pe- 
culiarities which have operated on the language of another na- 
tion. One single example will show what I mean. Let any 
one translate into English, the Roman tribunus, consul, praetor, 
aedilis, etc, ; and on the other hand, let him translate into Latin, 
the brig was hulled by a broadside from a man of war, A very 
few experiments of this nature, will throw full light on what I 
have just affirmed, and will serve to satisfy any reflecting mind, 
that great care, and great power of making nice distinctions, 
must be requisite, in order to translate out of one language into 
another, especially when the second is very different in its char- 
acter, and remote as to time and place, from the first. 

All must admit, now, that the power of making nice distinc- 
tions, of separating things which to the ignorant and inexperi- 
enced appear to be alike, but which are truly diverse, is one of 
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the most important powers ever acquired and exercised by the 
human mind. I must believe, that linguistic study, directed as 
it should be, viz. : to acquire a knowledge of things that are de- 
signated by the words of a foreign language, is one of tle most 
important means of improving and strengthening the faculty of 
nice discernment, that is within the reach of any young man, If 
I might be permitted to add my own personal testimony on this 
point, I would say, that I owe more to it, as to what little of ac- 
quisition I have made in this way, than to all my other studies. 
In early life, | was enamoured with mathematics, and pursued 
them with great delight, and, (unless my instructers flattered 
me,) with some success. Afterwards I engaged in the study of 
law, and read with deep interest and unabated ardour, among 
other books, Fearne on Contingent Remainders ; a book which 
is yet, I believe, without a parallel in its department, for acute- 
ness, profoundness, and nicety of distinctions. I derived sen- 
sible benefit from this study. It created a thirst for works of a 
solid nature, in which discussion and reasoning were employed. 
I have read also, with much pleasure and improvement, Brown’s 
philosophical works, which have lately been spread over our 
country. But after all, I must say, from the fullest conviction, 
that the modicum of improvement which I have made, is to be 
principally attributed to the study of the sacred classics ; and in 
connexion with these, the classics of Greece and Rome. It is 
not so much the tmformation, that I obtain from the Latin and 
Greek classics, which I prize, as it is the stimulus to the mind 
which the study of them affords, and the discipline in making 
nice distinctions, in matters of taste, and language, and thought, 
which this demands. It is not all the arguments, nor all the 
confident assertions, nor all the authority of men in any station 
or credit on earth, that can alter my conviction on this subject. 
What I feel. and am conscious of, I cannot be led to deny by 
any assertions, however confident. What I know from experi- 
ence, I cannot renounce, out of complaisance to theory. Ican 
only add, here, that I am utterly astonished to see and hear 
those, who have professedly devoted themselves to the study of 
the classics, come forward and avow that it is comparatively 
worthless. I can only say, that as they have studied them, this 
may be true, for aught that I know ; but a mistaken and empty 
pursuit of classical knowledge can never prove, that one well 
directed may not produce a harvest truly fruitful. 

But I am dwelling too long on this topic, which I touch with 
a trembling hand, lest [ may seem to say something that delica- 
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cy would forbid me tosay. I return to the assigning of reasons, 
why candidates for the sacred office should be accomplished for 
higher usefulness in their department, by the pursuit of linguist- 
ic study. 

(3) The study of the classics greatly improves the ability to com- 
mand words adapted exactly to express the shades of ideas, which 
one wishes to communicate. The difficulties of translating rightly, 
that have been suggested under my second head, afford a ready 
solution of this problem. How can one transfer ideas from a 
foreign language to his own, to which there are no words in his 
own that exactly correspond ? He catinot, without periphrasis ; 
and periphrasis, in order to be accurate, requires the greatest 
nicety of attention. He will ordinarily make a great number of 
trials, in translating a very difficult word or phrase, before he 
succeeds to his satisfaction. This very trial, often repeated, is 
that discipline above all others, which leads him to a nice and 
exact choice of language, in order to communicate ideas ; and 
this is one of the most important acquisitions made by educa- 
tion, either for a speaker or a writer. 

I have never yet engaged in any exercise, which afforded 
more salutary discipline of this sort, than that of translating dif- 
ficult passages from a foreign language. I have sometimes 
spent whole hours, on even a preposition or an adverb ; but I 
am very certain, that few of my hours have been spent to better 
purpose, in their influence over the habits of the mind. 

(4) The study of the classics is one of the best means of simprov- 
ing the taste for good writing and speaking, and thus of promoting an 
important purpose in respect to improvement in eloquence. Who 
would not send a young man, entering upon the business of a 
painter, to study the works of Raphael, of Michael Angelo, of 
Correggio, and others of a similar character ? Who would not 
send a young statuary to study the models of the Grecian ar- 
tists? I hold it to be useless to bring forward arguments, after 
the lapse of so many centuries, during which al) men have been 
agreed, to show that some of the finest and most perfect models 
of style and eloquence, are found in the Greek and Roman 
classics. I may take this for granted. 

The same common sense, then, that would send a young 
painter to study the works of Raphael, would send a youth, who 
is aspiring to be a public speaker and writer, to study the Greek 
and Roman classics. We are creatures of imitation. —We 
need excitement, powerful excitement, in order to develope the 
talents which we have. Both of these principles act upon a 
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young man, who engages in a proper manner in the study of 
the classics.—How can the influence of such exquisite models 
upon a susceptible youth be otherwise than beneficial in regard 
to style? It cannot. This influence may be lost by studies ill 
directed, It may fail in some cases, where it finds no adequate 
understanding and native taste on which it can operate. But 
this is no argument against the nature and beneficial effects of 
the thing itself. If it be said, now, that the study of modern 
European languages may answer the same purposes, which I 
have enumerated under my first, second, and third heads; yet 
here is a distinction, under my fourth head, which separates the 
Roman and Greek classics widely from most modern languages. 
The German, the French, the Italian, the Spanish, though all 
abounding in works worthy of perusal, do not afford, in point of 
taste and eloquence, any thing that will compare with the finest 
Greek and Roman models. I know some will dissent from this 
opinion ; but I believe those who have studied both the ancient 
and the modern, will in general agree with me. 

(5) The study of Latin and Greek authors is necessary to a good 
knowledge of the nature and structure of our own language. Our 
language is confessedly made up, in a great proportion, of Latin 
and Greek words, i. e. of words derived fromi those languages. 
I venture on the assertion, therefore, that our language cannot 
be radically understood, as to its grammar and etymology, with- 
out a knowledge of those languages. Nay, I challenge all 
those who disapprove of classical study, to point out one good 
grammarian or lexicographer,.in the English language, who 
was, or is, ignorant of the classics. I call on them to show the 
possibility of acquiring and sustaining this character, without 
such a knowledge. 

(6) Our own English classics cannot be read, and thoroughly un- 
derstood, without the knowledge in question, Nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that all the best writers and speakers in our language, 
have been, and are, classical scholars. Shall I name Milton, 
Pope, Dryden, Cowper, Addison, Steele, Johnson, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, and others of the present 
time, standing with or near them? Shall I go into the depart- 
ments of theology, of law, or of medical science, and name 
standard authors ? And need [ say, that not one of these can 
be found, who was destitute of the knowledge in question ? How, 
then, are their works to be understood, I mean radically and 
fully comprehended, without a knowledge similar to theirs? 
Where is there, (I had almost said,) a single page in the whole, 
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which does not contain some implied or express reference, in 
some shape or other, to the classics, or which has not received 
some modification from this source ? Can any man understand 
the Paradise Lost, for example, who is not read in the classics ? 
The thing is impossible. And it is equally true, of a great part 
of the highest-and best models, in English literature. An en- 
tire comprehension of them is out of the question, to a man not 
furnished with a store of classical knowledge. 

Iam aware that I shall be told here, that such knowledge 
may be acquired by reading translations of the classics, without 
spending one’s time to acquire a knowledge of the originals. 
Of this I shall take notice in the sequel, under another division 
of my subject. 

(7) The study of Latin and Greek is important to the young 
theologian, because they are the key necessary to unlock the stores of 
theological learning. 

Of the Greek this is plainly true, because the new Testament 
was written in Greek, and one of the most interesting and im- 
portant of all the versions of the Old Testament, is in Greek. 
Of Latin it is true, because a great part of all the theological 
learning in the world is in that language ; and in books, too, 
which never have been, and probably never will be, translated. 
Besides this, nearly al] the most important lexicons, grammars, 
and commentaries, that have respect to the original languages 
of the Bible, have been, and still are, composed in Latin. Un- 
less, then, the student in theology is to renounce forever all 
hopes of access to these rich, boundless, and overflowing 
sources, he must acquire a knowledge of Latin. 

What student in theology, too, who has it in his power, will 
neglect to acquire the ability to peruse the Greek and Latin 
fathers, those burning and shining lights of the ancient Christian 
world, a great part of whose works never have been and never 
will be translated? Who that has opportunity can neglect this, 
without subjecting himself to the condemnation of the slothful 
servant in the parable ? 

Then, as to a knowledge of the Hebrew, it is next to impos- 
sible to get even a smattering of it, without some good knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek, particularly of Latin. Almost all the 
best helps, as has just been stated, are in Latin. They will 
long be so, if not always. And besides this, the discipline which 
results from the study of the Greek and Roman classics, is al- 
together necessary in order to make a due proficiency in the 
Hebrew. 
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Here, now, is so plain a case of the absolute necessity of 
Latin and Greek studies, that I should be willing to rest the 
whole cause upon it, in respect to vindicating the measures of 
the Education Society. The common allegation, that we may 
read classical authors in good translations, wil] not apply here. 
Translations do not exist, of a great part of the books which a 
student must peruse, who pursues the study of the original lan- 
guages of the Scriptures. Plainly, then, he must either dispense 
wholly with this study, and content himself with such transla- 
tions of the Bible as he can get, or he must be acquainted with 
classical languages, in order to pursue the study of the originals 
for himself. 

We come then, by such a course of reasoning, directly to the 
question, whether the young men patronized by the Education So- 
ciety, should be expected and required to make themselves acquainted 
with the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 

Into this question my limits forbid me to go at large. A few 
hints only, and I pass on to other topics. 

In the first place, then, I ask every man who has read Homer 
and Virgil, whether any franslation of them in our language 
furnishes him with a complete likeness of the originals ? There 
never has been but one answer to this question ; and there nev 7 
can be but one, unless it was made out under the influence Ra 
feelings excited by dispute, and a determination at all advén- 
tures to carry a point. Pope’s Homer is Pope’s; and Dryden’s 
Virgil is Dryden’s, The Greek and the Latin author are both 
invested with modern costume, and drawn in the colouring of 
the present day. Even Cowper has not given us the old Homer, 
but a kind of new one. And surely, if the talents and enthusi- 
asm of such translators, and the extraordinary powers which 
they had as to command of language, and the deep acquaint- 
ance which they had with the classics, and with the true nature 
and spirit of poetry ; if all these combined were not adequate to 
give us a true portrait of Homer or Virgil; then what must be said 
of the many inferior translators, who have laboured to presént 
us with a correct view of the other classics ? 

What is true here, is true of all the translations of the Serip- 
tures, which have yet appeared in our language. I am not 
speaking now of the sentiments which the Bible contains—of its 
precepts and its penalties—which are so plain, that even the 
worst. translation that ever was made of the Scriptures has not 
rendered them, for the most part, either obscure or dubious ; 
and certainly, our venerable and excellent English translation 
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has made them very plain. What men could do, in their age 
and with their means, our English translators did accomplish. 
Their work remains, to the present hour, one of the noblest in 
its kind which has yet been accomplished. But all the divine 
features of the original, no translator has ever conveyed ; per- 
haps, nay, probably, none ever will be able to convey them, 
‘There are ten thousand thousand tints of light and shade, in the 
original picture, drawn by a hand that was guided by the power 
above, which no copyist has yet possessed ability to transfer te 
his imitation. 

I advance a step farther. I aver, that there are some pas- 
sages in our English version of the Scriptures, which are dark ; 
nay, some absolutely without meaning, to a mere English reader. 
For example ; what will such a reader understand by this ex- 
pression, ‘For this cause ought a woman to have power on her 
head, because of the angels’? | Cor. x1. 10. I might easily 
swell the list of passages dark like this, and then ask, how is a 
minister of the Gospel, unacquainted with the original Scrip- 
tures, to solve such difficulties ? I shall be answered probably 
by the declaration, that he may consult commentators, in case 
of difficulties like these. But this is not a satisfactory answer. 
Those commentators, who give an adequate explanation of ob- 
scure phraseology, give one grounded in philology, and intelligi- 
ble only through the medium of philology. He may consult, 
then, in vain. He cannot understand either what they speak, 
nor whereof they affirm. And even if he could, without a 
knowledge of his own, how can he judge whether the explana- 
tion given is probable or improbable? It is impossible ; and all 
his inquiries, therefore, must end in disappointment, or be al- 
most altogether nugatory. 

Nothing can be plainer, than that any one unskilled in the 
original Scriptures must cast himself, almost if not quite im- 
plicitly, upon the credit of those whom he consults, for the 
meaning of the word of God. If an enemy of evangelical truth 
avers, when a passage is cited from our version in defence of 
such truth, that the original does not mean so or so, according 
to the interpretation given by the advocate for evangelical sen- 
timent, how is the latter to contradict this? Shall he apply to 
commentators? He may ; but then they give reasons which he 
does not understand ; or they may be controverted by critical 
reasons, of which he is altogether unable to form a correct judg- 
ment. Shall the young men preparing for the ministry, aim at 
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freeing themselves from such a state of dependence, from such 
a bondage as this? 

I answer, Yes. If I had a hundred voices, I would answer 
yes with them all. If I were a Roman Catholic, I could then 
take the exposition which an infallible church or pope has given 
of any and every part of Scripture. I should never need any 
other argument in favour of my interpretation, excepting evi- 
dence that an infallible expositor had decided in favour of it. 
But being a Protestant, and having as yet never been able to 
find an infallible expositor, since the days of inspiration have 
passed away, I value the privilege of examining opinions ad- 
vanced upon the meaning of the Scriptures, more than all the 
treasures of earth. I do most ardently desire that every minis- 
ter of the divine word should enjoy the like privilege, who can 
by any means attain it. 

‘ But if the English translation of the Bible be obscure, in ma- 
ny places, how are the common people to understand it? And 
how can they be said to have any Bible?’ Questions often put, 
in order to silence such reasoning as I have been advancing, 
but which do not at all embarrass my own mind. My answer is, 
that the common people are to understand the difficult passages 
of the Bible, by having them explained by their ministers ; and 
that their ministers will be able to explain them, only when they 
study and understand them. So the great head of the church 
designed it should be ; for he instituted the ministry for this 
very purpose. 

I shall be asked again, ‘ if no translation of the Scriptures can 
be made, which will give an adequate view of the original, then 
what good purpose will the study of that original answer, since 
you yourself aver, that it can never be fully represented by any 
versions ?’ 

An answer is not difficult. A proper view of the original will 
inspire feelings and views, which will give birth to many 
thoughts and reflections leading the reader himself to new and 
better apprehensions of the meaning of the sacred word, and 
enabling him to communicate them in a manner at once more 
interesting and intelligible. I will communicate my ideas of 
this important part of our subject, by an appeal to other things, 
which will be intelligible to all your readers, 

Suppose a person is to lecture on the art of painting, and in 
particular, on the works of the great masters of this art. Shall 
he prepare himself, by the study of mere copies of Raphael, Mi- 
chael Angelo, and Correggio’s works ; or shall he go at once 
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to the originals in all their exquisite beauty and perfection, with 
all their light and shade, with all their finished touches and 
graces that cannot be copied? The whole world can give but 
one answer, 

Again—lI want to describe the beauties of nature—the glories 
of the visible creation around me—the heavens decked with 
shining worlds—the earth covered with fruits and flowers, adorn- 
ed with copse and field, variegated with hills and mountains, in- 
tersected by rivulets and majestic streams ; shall I go now to 
the celestial globe for the one, and to the landscapes of even 
Reubens and Van Dyke for the other?’ The merest child, who 
gazes on the azure vault of heaven with rapture, and ranges with 
delight the fields and flowery beds, and hills and dales, of the 
natural world, will answer this question as correctly as the as- 
tronomer, the botanist, and the geologist. 

Apply these principles to the case before us. I want to make 
a copy of sketches drawn in the book of God. Shall I go, now, 
to the original, drawn by hands guided by skill divine, painted 
in colours of heavenly origin, and finished with all the ex- 
quisite light, and shade, and symmetry, which the pencil of an 
Omniscient Artist has given ; sha!’ I gaze on this, until my 
whole soul is stirred withim me, and I am rapt into admiration, 
and wonder, aud love, and my feelings catch something of the 
enthusiasm which the original author felt ; and in this frame 
make an effort to draw a sketch for others ; or shall I limit my- 
self to an imperfect, a more or less untrue, copy of a divine 
original, and sit down contented with the belief, that I have a 
competent view of the original itself? Ineed not, and will not, 
answer this question ; because I know there can be but one 
opinion respecting it. 

In a word, (for I must cut short this topic,) who will com- 
municate the most intelligible and impressive view of what 
the Scriptures contain, to the people who are to be instructed ; 
he who has surveyed, with his own eyes, all the beauty and 
glory of the original ; or he who has seen them only in an 
imperfect copy ? Who will defend the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures in the best manner ; he who can appeal to the original, 
and make others to feel the weight of his appeal; or he who 
is obliged to take things at second hand, and to cast himself 
on the assertions and the belief of others ? 

If the answer to such questions is plain, then it is equally 
plain, that classical study must be required of young men, 
designed for the ministry ; for without this, to attain to proper 
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and adequate knowledge of the original Scriptures is really 
out of the question, if respect be had to the apparatus for study 
which has as yet been furnished. 


REVIEW. 


History of the United States or Republic of America : exhibited in 
connexion with its Chronology and progressive Geography ; by 
méans of a series of Maps : the first of which shows the country 
as inhabited by various tribes of Indians at the time of its discove- 
ry, and the remainder its state at different subsequent epochas ; 
so arranged as to associate the principal events of the history and 
their dates with the places in which they occurred ; arranged on 
the plan of teaching history adopted in Troy Female Seminary. 
Designed for Schools and private Libraries. Offered to the pub- 
lic by Emma Willard, Principal of Troy Female Seminary. 
New-York. White, Gallagher, & White. 1828. Svo. pp. 466. 


History, from the peculiar nature and extent of its moral in- 
fluences, holds a high place among the sciences. ‘There are 
many subjects of which we may safely remain ignorant, though 
deemed important by their respective advocates, who would urge 
them upon us as essential to our intelligence and our happiness. 
But it is not so with history. To be ignorant of it, is'to be ig- 
norant of man, of the actions which manifest the variety, the 
extent, and the dignity of the powers of our own nature, of the 
relations which give origin and character to our duties, and of 
the events which have given form and complexion to the very 
circumstances in which we live. It is this moral value of history 
which renders it so important as a branch of education, and 
which, at the same time, attaches so much consequence to the 
method of teaching it. 

Great mistakes, comparatively, may be made, both by the in- 
structer and the pupil, in applying a rule of arithmetic or of 
grammar, and no harm ensue. A temporary intellectual error 
will probably entail no evil consequence on character or con- 
duct. But not so in regard to history. Erroneous and defec- 
tive instruction, or hurried and superficial application, darkens 
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directing the attention, and leaves the young mind destitute of 
all those hallowed impulses of patriotic feeling, which should 
originate in the impressions of early youth. A teacher who is 
unsuccessful in his methods in this department, fails in the use 
of one of the finest influences over the disposition, neglects 
a power by which a high mental character might be cultivated 
in the humblest peasant, and overlooks one of the best means of 
raising the mass of our community to that pitch of moral excel- 
lence, which they are so favourably situated to attain. 

These ideas, we are aware, have been often presented to our 
readers ; but their importance, we trust, justifies their repetition, 
and warrants us, we think, in pursuing them for a few momerts, 
before entering on the merits of the particular work before us. 
To teach history well, is not merely to succeed in rendering pu- 
pils fluent in reciting the contents of a book. It is to give the 
subject such an interest, through the method of teaching it, that 
it absorbs the mind of the learner, and becomes identified with 
it : it is to interweave it with the imagination, as well as the 
understanding and the memory,—to fasten it on all the moral 
associations of the soul ; and, in the case of particular history, 
(as in that before us,) to render the individual, in affection and 
priaciple, as well as in name, a member of the community in 
which he lives. 

These results, noble as they are, do not require any inacces- 
sible means to bring them to pass. All that is required is an in- 
teresting manner of presenting history to the minds of children ; 
and this is no difficult affair. Let any intelligent father or mother 
spend half an hour of an evening in felling the history of Ameri- 
ca to the younger part of the family ; and there will be furnished 
a perfect model of what is needed in teaching and in books. In- 
stead of a dry volume, scanty and abstract, addressing itself 
chiefly to the memory, there would be living instruction, calling 
into exercise the understanding, the heart, and the imagination. 
Instead of a mere chronicle cf naked events, people with their 
actions and characters would be the subjects of attention ; and 
the mind, busied with these, would be acquiring real and useful 
knowledge, adapted to its own condition and capacity, and pre- 
paring it for a full and profound knowledge of history at a future 
period. Nor would history, so taught, ever be forgotten in any 
essential point. 

Teachers, if disposed to take the trouble, might do all this in 
school ; and, for exercise to their pupils, might have them re- 
capitulate orally what they were taught, and afterwards commit 
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it to writing. In this way a great improvement might be effect- 
ed in this branch of instruction. The reformation needed in 
books, would be accomplished chiefly by judicious selection 
in the narration of events, and by a more full exhibition of 
characters ; regard being always paid to a simple, easy, and en- 
tertaining style of language. We have a fine example in the 
Tales of a Grandfather. It isa brief juvenile history ; yet so 
well selected, and so well told, as to be at once a most enter- 
taining series of tales, and the most faithful history of Scotland, 
ever offered to young readers. 

Mrs. Willard’s work is meant for young persons of some de- 
gree of cultivation and maturity. Still it comes the nearest of 
any book that has yet appeared, to a familiar and interesting 
history of the United States—not descending to extreme minute- 
ness of detail, nor, on the other hand, offering a mere skeleton 
of a work, which might have been very useful and instructive, 
had the author only taken the pains to write it out. We value 
it highly on several accounts, and not the least that the book is 
not a servile copy of common place matter. It has what every 
book, and particularly every school book, ought to have, in or- 
der to make it interesting,—a character of its own. In few 
words, Mrs. Willard has thrown into the form of a regular pub- 
lication the lessons which she is accustomed to give to her clas- 
ses in history. This is nearly the idea suggested above ; and 
the whole work has accordingly a living interest, like that of 
conversation. It is, in fact, a book which will be very useful to 
teachers themselves, not only from the ingenuity of its plan, but 
from the many aids which it affords for interesting the mind of 
the learner. 

For the sake of those of our readers who may not have had 
opportunity to examine this useful volume we will speak of it 
more particularly, and attempt a brief account of its contents 
and their arrangement. 

The work is preceded by a table exhibiting events in chro- 
nological order, and indicating, at the same time, the particular 
page of the book in which mention of them is made, and the 
reign or presidency under which they occurred. But although 
the table is made to comprehend so much matter, it is by no 
means confused or crowded ; the columns into which it is divid- 
ed being kept sufficiently distinct to admit of a clear and ready 
observation of any point which the reader may be desirous of 
tracing. This part of the work will be very serviceable to teach- 
ers by enabling them to ascertain, without unnecessary labour, 
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and yet with satisfactory exactness, how far their pupils have 
been really benefitted by their class-book, or are familiar with 
its contents. 

The preface, after a brief introduction of the work, proceeds 
to an explanation of the author’s peculiar method of instruction 
in history, as giving rise to the principal feature in the plan of 
her work. 


‘ The principle derived from the theory of the human mind, and 
from much practice in teaching, (that the true mnemonics of his- 
tory is to associate the event and its date with the geographical 
representation of the place where it occurred,) is the foundation 
of the arrangement of a former small work,* designed to prepare 
pupils for the study of ancient history, and of the one here offered 
to the public. The system of mnemonics, or artificial memory, 
consists in assuming something which is an object of sight, sepa- 
rating it into certain divisions, and associating with each, in a 
certain order, such abstract ideas as we may wish to recollect. 
To the common systems of artificial memory there are insuperabie 
objections. They fill the mind with mere lumber, if not with low 
and silly thoughts ; thus degrading its conceptions, and clogging 
its energies. The cultivator of the youthful intellect should be 
no less careful to keep his garden free from weeds, than to water 
and preserve its healthful and beautiful plants. Yet the effects of 
these systems, so far as they aid in the recollection of facts, is 
good ; and if a plan could be devised, securing their advantages, 
and yet free from their defects, surely it would be found of great 
use in education. The plan of teaching history here proposed, 
does, it is believed, secure these advantages; and so far from be- 
ing degraded by its defects, the divisions here used to assist the 
memory, constitute the essential part of the important science of 
geography. Indeed, were I required to devise a plan for the mere 
purpose of bringing a pupil to the best possible knowledge of the 
geography of the United States, both as to particularity and _per- 
manency of association, this plan of studying it, in connexion wiih 
the history, is the very one which I should propose; for the event 
fixes the recollection of the place, no less than the place the event ; 
and so far from one of the associations being an evil tolerated for 
the sake of the other, they are both so highly useful, that it is dif- 
ficult to say which is the more important.’ 


In pursuance of the principles expressed in this extract, the 
author has divided her history into ten parts, each commencing 
with an important event, used as an epoch, for the purpose of 


* Ancient Geography connected with Chronology, and preparatory to the 
study of Ancient History. 
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distinguishing the portion of the narrative to which it belongs. 
The work is accompanied by an atlas containing a series of 
maps, corresponding to these epochs, and presenting a geo- 
graphical sketch, as far as is required for the illustration of the 
events of each period ; thus furnishing a very interesting view 
of the progress of the ‘settlement’ and improvement of the 
whole country, from the earliest attempts of various nations to 
colonize their respective portions of it, up to the year 1826 ; 
the map for which year presents to the eye the far spreading 
territory and numerous cities of this prosperous Union. Each 
map is designated by a date corresponding tu one epoch in the 
history, and by an emblematic vignette, designed to aid the mem- 
ory, by associating with the date the delineation of its most re- 
markable event. The course of particular voyages and expe- 
ditions, and the situation of naval exploits, are also presented to 
the eye on each of the maps. One great advantage of these 
arrangements, is that of affording clear and distinct ideas of 
the history, by giving a correct and striking representation of 
whatever is essential to the understanding of the successive 
parts of the narration ; preserving the ancient names of extensive 
regions, and particular places, which could never have been 
effected to advantage by crowding the whole into one or a few 
maps. An attentive student is thus enabled to accomplish a re- 
view of the whole course of American history, by the inspection 
of the maps alone ; and mothers who take an active interest in 
the instruction of their children may, by the same means, suc- 
ceed in imparting very just notions of the more prominent facts 
and events, which form the outline of this important branch of 
knowledge. 

The preface closes with a ‘ note to instructers,’ from which, 
on account of the expedients it suggests, not less than those it 
describes, we make several extracts. 


‘ To lay down a method of teaching any particular work, which 
will be equally suitable for the pupils of every school, would be 
impossible; because the previous methods pursued in instructing, 
and the state of advancement of the pupils, is to be taken into 
consideration ; besides, it is impossible to tell exactly the best 
method of teaching any book, prior to experience in teaching that 
particular work, which of course cannot be had at the printing of 
its first edition. Yet the general system of instruction for which 
its author designed it, can be made known; and instructers can 
then vary, as they shall see that the circumstances of their par- 


ticular schools shall make it expedient. 
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‘ This work is designed for pupils who are already in a measure 
acquainted with geography, particularly with the use of maps. 
My own pupils, who will be put to studying it, will be able to 
draw without a model, but merely from recollection, maps of the 
principal countries of the world, particularly of the United States. 
The class will each be furnished with a black board, about two 
feet in length, and nearly the same in breadth. The lesson being 
given out, it is expected they will, in addition to studying it in the 
book, each draw with chalk upon her board, a sketch of that part 
of the country which is the seat of the portion of history which the 
lesson contains; marking slightly the track of navigators, and 
march of armies. Each pupil must bring her black board to her 
class room, and her recitation will in part consist of the explana- 
tion, which, agreeable [?] to the accounts derived from the book, 
she is to give of her sketched map. ‘The pupils should be taught 
these as large as their boards will admit.’ 

‘It is not to be inferred from the remarks made on the impor- 
tance of geographical associations, that those parts of the work 
which are of a nature not to admit of such associations, are to be 
neglected. Moral improvement is the true end of intellectual. 
Hence, the propriety of sometimes turning aside in the relations 
of history, to make such moral reflections as they may suggest ; 
and if it is proper for the historian to make them, it is proper for 
the student to notice them.’ 

‘The course pointed out must, it is apparent, make the pupil 
understand the study; but this may be, and the labour of the 
teacher is not yet accomplished. ‘The pupil must also be made 
to remember. What he has studied may be as yet only slightly 
in his mind. In studying over the whole work, he has given his 
attention to so great a mass of facts, that without further exertions 
his acquisitions would soon fade from his memory, and he would 
possess no clue by which he could recall them; he would have 
ho arrangement in his mind, by which he could in future bring 
forward his knowledge for his own use, or that of others. After 
studying the work in the manner proposed, a different arrange- 
ment should next be presented to the pupil, and inducements 
placed before him, which will give him a disposition to such pa- 
tient and vigorous exertion, as shall be necessary for his studying 
over and over the leading points of the subject, till he has them 
perfectly in his memory.’ 


The Introduction to this volume contains many useful thoughts 
on the method of studying history, and the advantages accruing 
from it to:the mental und moral character of the student. The 
author’s observations in this part of the work, are entitled to the 
attentive notice of parents and teachers. 
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‘ That the advantages of history are at the present day duly ap- 

preciated in our country, appears from its general introduction in- 
to our schools. Important reasons may be given to show that 
every student or reader of history should commence with that of 
his own country ; and further, that the history of the United States 
or Republic of North America is a better study for youth, as re- 
gards the most essential objects of the study of history, than that 
of any other nation. 

When the course of events is studied, for the purpose of gaining 
general information, the natural order of our thoughts must be 
regarded, if we expect that our memory will treasure up the ob- 
jects of our attention. Each individual is to himself the centre of 
his own world; and the more intimately he connects his know!- 
edge with himself, the better will it be remembered, and the more 
effectually can it be rendered in after life subservient to his pur- 
poses. Hence in geography he should begin with his own place, 
extending from thence to his country, and to the world. 

In history, the natural order, by which best to assist the mem- 
ory, would be, to let the child begin with some of the leading 
events in his own history, and that of his family ; connecting them 
in chronology with some capital event in that of his country. For 
example, teach the young learner in what year of the world he 
was born, and what event of his country happened at or near the 
time. Pursuing this plan, perhaps you will say to him, your fath- 
er was born in such a year, so much before or after the date of 
the American Independence; such was the date of your mother’s 
birth, and such the connecting event—such of the marriage o! 
your parents, and of the birth or death of your brothers and sis- 
ters. ‘Thus the record of the family Bible with a few important 
national events, which the mother might easily connect and teach 
to her little children, should be the first foundation of their knowl- 
edge of history and chronology ; and this well laid would be as 
enduring as the mind. Something of this kind is incidentally if 
not systematically done in every family. At the period of re- 
ceiving school education, the pupil having learned the epochas of 
the history of his family wants those of his country ; and these will 
of necessity, connect her history with that of cotemporary na- 
tions. ; 

Another reason why the student should learn the history of his 
own country earlier and more minutely than that of any other is, 
that he may be presumed to know its geography better, and it is 
of more importance that he should accurately understand it. We 
shall read to the best advantage, the history of that country of 
which we have the best geographical knuwledge. But the study 
of the history of the United States, pursued as is laid down in the 
system here presented to the public, must give to the student a 
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minute knowledge of its geography in the various stages of its 
progression.’ 

‘ As it respects the most important advantage in the study of 
history, which is improvement in individual and national virtue, 
we come boldly forward to advocate a preference for the history of 
the Republic of America. Here are no tales of hereditary power 
and splendour to inflame the imaginations of youth with desires 
for adventitious distinction. Here are no examples of profli- 
gate females, where the trappings of royalty or nobility give to 
vice an elegant costume ; or, as with the celebrated Scot, where 
beauty and misfortune make sin commiserated, till it is half loved. 
Here are no demoralizing examples of bold and criminal ambition, 
which has “ waded through blood to empire.” The only desire 
of greatness which our children can draw from the history of their 
ancestors is to be greatly good. 

‘It is not in formal lessons of virtue, that her principles are most 
deeply imbibed. It is in moments when her approach is not sus- 
pected, that she is fixing her healing empire in the heart of youth 
When his indignation rises against the oppressor,—when his heart 
glows with the admiration of suffering virtue,—it is then that he 
resolves never to be an oppressor himself ;—and he half wishes to 
suffer that he may prove that he too is virtuous, No history, an- 
cient or modern, affords examples more fitted to raise these enno- 
bling emotions than that of America, particularly at the period of 
her revolution.’ 


Of the history itself we have left ourselves little room to speak. 
This indeed we consider as belonging more properly to the pro- 
vince of other works than ours. It is as a work of education 
that we have mentioned Mrs. Willard’s production ; and in this 
respect it seems fully entitled, we think, to a preference over 
any thing that has yet been offered to the public. There is none, 
it appears to us, which gives so clear, intelligible, and interest- 
ing ideas of American history, in a form adapted to the minds 
of youth. It may be advantageously used as a first book, by 
employing the maps chiefly, and selecting the most remarkable 
and important events of the narrative ; or where Goodrich’s his- 
tory or any similar compend has been already perused, it may 
be introduced with good offect in the higher classes of schools 
and seminaries for either sex ; though from its origin and pre- 
paration, it is peculiarly adapted to females. 

Before taking leave of this interesting work, we would take 
the liberty of making a few suggestions with reference to future 
editions. We have observed, we think, some inequalities in 
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the statement of facts and in the character of the style, which a 
thorough personal revision by the author would remove. We 
may mention, as an instance, two passages in the twenty ninth 
page, in which, after Columbus is said to have ‘ discovered the 
continent of America,’ the Cabots are represented as having, a 
year after, ‘ made the first discovery of the continent of America.’ 
This, and a few other inaccuracies, we attribute to the assist- 
ance employed by the author in compiling her work, and the 
difficulty, in such cases, of detecting discrepancies whether real 
or apparent. The phraseology of the narrative would admit of 
improvement in several places. It possesses, we admit, a chaste 
animation and a good deal of variety ; but it is deficient, per- 
haps, in exactness and regularity, in perfect clearness and close 
connexion. But these defects, we have no doubt, will be done 
away, when the author, reviewing her work as a whole, and not, 
(as necessarily at first,) in portions, shall have had opportunity to 
give it symmetry and finish._Some of the emblems in the At- 
las ought perhaps to be re-engraved. 

We allude to these minor defects with the greater freedom, 
as the substantial excellence of the work enables us to do so, 
and we anticipate its extensive use in all schools and seminaries 
in which a full course of American history is an object of at- 
tention. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTION, CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
{Extract from a Circular.] 


Tue Course of Instruction in this Institution will consist of the following de- 
partments :—I. Classical.—II. Mathematical.—Ill. English.—IV. Mulita- 
ry and Gymnastic. 

I. Classical.—This department will embrace the Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and English languages. 

Ii. The Mathematical will include Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Loga- 
rithms, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Mensuration of Surfaces, Survey- 
ing, Levelling, Navigation, Mensuration of Solids, Conic Sections, Natural 

hy, Astronomy. The JVatural Sciences, Botany, Chemistry, Miner- 
alogy, Geology and Natural History. 
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ll. Practical Education.—The importance of this subject is go | urging itself 
upon public attention ; and the time is not far distant when it will be demand- 
ed asa very essential part of education. Particular attention therefore will be 
given at this Institution, to the following :—Book Keeping, application of Trig- 


onometry to Heights and Distances, Tri Surveys; Levelling and En- 
gineering ; Graduation of Streets; Surve of Lots, Squares, Farms, Cities 
or Counties, Islands and Harbours; &c. and making out Topographical Maps 


of the same; measuring the Altitude of Mountains and other eminences with 
the Barometer and Trigonometrically ; Civil Engineering, including the con- 
struction of Roads and aor Locks and Bridges ; Military Drawing, Archi- 
tecture. To practise the above, classes in the Mathematics will be frequently 
taken out with the Chain and Compass, Theodolite and Levelling Rods ; and 
with the Sextant and Quadrant for Astronomical and other purposes. The In- 
structers in Drawing, Mine and Botany, will occasionally go out with 
their classes—to sketch objects from Nature—to become acquainted with min- 
erals and rocks at their localities—to examine the flowers of the field, and each 
plant and tree in its own native perfection. 

lI. Engtish.—This will embrace Grammar, Composition, Punctuation, 
Penmanship and printing with the pen, public reading and Declamation, Mod- 
ern and Ancient Geography. eee | the use of Maps and the Globes with 
their problems, Ancient Modern History, Rhetoric, ; Moral Philoso- 
phy, drawing and constructing Geographical Maps, incl the principles of 
Projection. 

IV. Military.—All the required Military exercises and duties are entirely 
practical, no Cadet being obliged to devote any time to the study of this science. 
They are so arranged as not to occupy any time that would otherwise be devo- 
ted to study, and are made a pleasing and healthful substitute for those useless 
amusements, that occupy hours of day generally devoted to idleness and 
dissipation. Marches and pedestrian tours will occasionally be made, having 
for their object to enure youth to hardship and fatigue. They return to their 
studies with reJaxation of mind and increased physical energies. Such ex- 
cursions are equally conducive to health and improvement. 

This department will embrace a complete course of Military Tactics, includ- 
ing the chit! of the Soldier, ee and Battalion ; the Light Infantry, Rifle 
and Artillery drills and movements ; the principles of Cavalry manceuvres ; the 
duties of Officers of the day and Adjutants, the formation of Military Parades; 
inspection of Arms; standing and passing Reviews; Guard duties; making 
out Military and other reports; Permanent and Field Fortifications, and prin- 
ciples of Gunnery. 

Gymnastic Exercises.—These will be bathing, running, leaping, pitching 
the quoit, playing ball, and such other exercises as shall be regulated by the 
Principal. As the Artillery Drill affords one of the best exercises for muscu- 
lar exertion, it will be frequently attended to. 

Fencing, the Broad Sword exercise, and Dancing, will complete the course 
in this department. 

The Cadets of this Institution car be prepared to enter the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point; the Navy; or either of the classes in any of our Colleges 
or Universities ; or they can remain here and finish their education. 

Reports.—W eekly, Monthly, and Session Reports, of the studies, progress 
and conduct of the Cadets, will be made out and sent to their parents or 
guardians. 

Discharge.—Any Cadet in regular standing at the Institution, shall be en- 
titled to a discharge, stating the time he has been a member, the studies he 
—— to, the progress made in them, and an account of his general 
conduct. 

Certificate.—To be entitled to a green certificate, signed by the officers 
of the Institution, the Cadet must have been a regular member one year ; of 
correct moral character ; and he must have passed a satisfactory and creditable 
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coeeination on studies equivalent to those usually required the two first years 
eges. 

i .—Any Cadet who shall have been a member at least two years ; 
who has received one or more certificates; who has acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, or one of the Modern Languages; and who 
has completed a full course of ag ort mapa and Mathematics, shall be en- 

} t and Officers of the Institution and 


‘atalogue of Books. For Latin.—Adam’s Latin Grammar, Gould’s edition. 
Liber Primus, Cesar’s Commentaries, Virgil, Cicero’s Select Orations, De Or- 
atore, and De Amicitia de Senectute, Sallust, Horace, five first books Livy, 
five books Tacitus. Greek.—Buttman’s Greek Grammar, Jacob’s Greek Read- 
er, Neilson’s Greek Exercises, Greca Majora, Xeno *s Anabasis, six books 
me — Mathematics, $e— a Arithmetic, Bennet’s Book 

ping, urn’s bra, roy, rene eometry, Gibson’s Surveying, 
Bowditch’s Na i assler’s metry, nN Conic oi. 
Enfield’s Natural Philosophy, Smellie’s hy of Natural History, (Ware’s 
edition,) Worcester’s Geography and Atlas, (edition of 1828,) Worcester’s El- 
ements of Ancient and Modern History with chart, (edition of 1828,) Hale’s 
History United States, Murray’s Grammar and Exercises, Blair’s Rhetoric, 
Hedge’s Logic, Paley’s Moral nase » (last American edition,) Brown’s 
Philosophy of the Mind, Say’s Politi: conomy, Federalist, Vattel’s Law of 
Nations. Mili Tactics. 

The American Institution is located in Washington, D. C., about one-fourth 
of a mile N. W. from the President’s, North of Pennsylvania Avenue, near 
Gen. Thompson’s, on the principal road leading to Georgetown. 

The situation is retired, and en an eminence, pleasant, elevated and airy ; 
the ground about it is open and extensive.—It commands a fine view of the 
Capitol, Navy Yard, President’s, House and Public Offices; of Georgetown 
and its Heights ; of the Potomac river and Alexandria. 

No place in the United States affords greater facility for a varied, useful, 
practical education. It will be one particular object with the Principal, to 

ive every Cadet an opportunity of attending the ice of Congress, visiting 
the Patent and other Public Offices, and other places of interest and improve- 
ment. 

It is intended at the American Institution, to give a young man an Ameri- 
can Education ;—to arouse the mental energies—to excite thought—to rear up 
a sound mind in a sound body ;—so that where there is a head to conceive, 
there may be an arm to execute ;—to qualify him for the efficient discharge of 
duties that may devolve upon him in public or private life. 

Officers. —These consist of the Principal, (Major J. Holbrook,) Professor of 
Languages, two Assistant Professors of Mathematics, Professor of French, Pro- 
fessor of Spanish and Italian, and Chaplain, 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SEMINARY, BALLSTON, N, Y. 
[Extract from the Prospectus. ] 


The design of this Seminary is to combine the highest advantages of public 
and private education, by a well regulated and systematic course of physical, 
mental, and moral culture. To develope and confirm the physical powers, by 
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a regular and systematic course of nastic exercises—to cet a and extend 
the views—to excite and cherish the nobler energies of the » by a liberal 
and extensive course of instruction, in the various departments of literature 
and science—to cultivate the social affections—instil delicacy of feeling, and 
establish the moral eye | a religious and moral influence, pe 

the whole system and course of instruction. In short to produce ‘a 

mind in a sound body’ and to develope those noble and manly powers which 
will fit youth for the high purposes to which they are destined. 

To establish and preserve an equilibrium in these three grand departments of 
education, is an object of the highest importance. We know not in what man- 
ner, or how the mind and body are connectéd, but that they act and react upon 
each other, is beyond a doubt. We cannot pursue a train of profound and se- 
rious thought to any considerable length without feeling a weariness through- 
out the whole physical system, as well as a kind of mental languor; neither 
can we pursue a course of bodily exercise to the weariness of the physical 
system, without producing a kind of languor and dejectedness in the mental 
faculties. Hence ‘to possess a sound mind in a sound body’ is indispensably 
necessary to great mental exertions. 

To attain this end a regular and systematic course of physical culture be- 
comes a highly necessary and important branch in the education of youth. The 
military exercises— the gymnastic and other athletic exercises have contributed 
their aid to the developement of the muscular powers, and to the establishment 
of a sound physical constitution. 

It is obvious, that the course of physical, should be as regular as that of men- 
tal culture, as the formation of regular habits in early youth will have an im- 
portant bearing on the details of after life. The gymnastic exercises are some- 
times interrupted by the excessive heat of summer—inclemencies of weather, 
&e. To remedy this defect it is intended to introduce into the Seminary, as 
soon as it shall become completely organized, feacing—the broad sword exer- 
cises, &c.; which may be resorted to for a change of exercises, and when in- 
clemencies of weather should prevent the usual exercises on the gymnastic 
grounds, 

While regularity should be kept up as a leading feature, the propensity of 
early youth to variety and change of pursuits and amusements, should not be 
forgotten. Taking advantage of t this principle of our nature, itis intended that 
the changes and alterations in the courses of mental and physical culture shall 
be sufficiently frequent, to render them interesting and at the same time not so 
much so as to distract the mind by too great a variety. 

Since the different individuals who may enter may have different objects in 
view with regard to their future destinies in life ; the course of studies, in all 
cases, will be arranged in such a manner as shall be best adapted to the speci- 
fic objects they may have in view. Those destined for commercial or agricul- 
tural pursuits, or any other stations in active life, will pursue a course of in- 
struction adapted to their respective ends. Those calculated for the college or 
university course will read the same authors that are read in the colleges and 
by the classes they purpose to enter; while those who may enter for a con- 
siderable length of time, with a view to a professional life, or to fitting them- 
selves for literary and scientific professions, will pursue a more thorough, lib- 
eral and extensive course. 

While we endeavour in our physical culture to develope and establish the 
powers of the physical nature ; and in the mental, to impart acumen of thought 
—patience of research—soundness of intellect—accuracy and clearness of rea- 
soning ; and to instil a refined taste for intellectual pleasures ;—in fine while 
we are endeavouring to excite and confirm the sterner and nobler rag of 
our nature—we should not forget man as a Moral Being, destined to a future 
state of endless existence. 

Although we may not bend to the ‘ old Philosophy’ as to a shrine of idola- 
trous worship ; yet we should treat with due deference all that is of moral ex- 
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cellence, of Ancient as well as of Modern times. Socrates it is said, made all 
his philosophy subservient to morality and piety ; and esteemed all knowledge, 
as useless speculation, which did not tend to make us wiser and better. 

While the pupil is led on in ‘ the haninous path of truth’ through all the 
intricacies and ths of science—proceeding from particulars to generals— 
imbuing his mind with all that is valuable in classic learning—discovering the 
nature, properties and tion of bodies—investigating the laws and phe- 
nomena of nature; he ld be directed by the ‘ guardian influence of pa- 
rental care,’ to look ‘ through Nature up to Nature’s God.’—And while he is 
filled with admisation of the awful sublimity and grandeur of the scene before 
him, he cannot but adore and reverence Him who is the great first cause and 
prime mover of so grand, sublime and harmonious a system. 

Thus, by the aid of the first principles of the Christian Philosophy, derived 
from the grand text book of Revelation, the pupil will learn not only his de- 
pendence upon, but also his duty to his Maker—and thus will be verified the 
noble observation of Lavater, that, ‘ Much philosophy leads to Christianity.’ 

Under the influence of a parental government, exercising ‘an authority, firm 
yet affectionate—decided yet ane yaaa ae unnecessary restraint, yet en- 
couraging every innocent freedom and gra tion exercised according to the 
dictates of ju t,’—regulating the temper—instilling delicacy of feeling— 
cultivating ishing the social affections and the finer sympathies of our 
nature—ineulcating the lawsof honour, love, harmony and friendship—the 
youthful mind will gradually become habituated to the exercises of the social 
virtues, and impressed with all that is noble, lovely, and excellent in cha- 
racter. Jonathan R. Paddock, ( Principal.) 


BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEWTON, MASS. 


The Newton Theological Institution is ‘ adapted to the instruction of gradu- 
ates and others, whose attainments enable them, along with graduates, to pro- 
ceed profitably in theological studies.’ It is ‘open for the admission of those 
pamone only, who give evidence of their possessing genuine piety, with suita 

le gifts and attainments, and of their being influenced by proper motives in 
wishing to pursue theological studies: and who, moreover, present certificates 
from the churches of which they are members, approving of their devoting 
themselves to the work of the ministry.’ 

The regular course of study occupies three years, and embraces Biblical 
Literature, Ecclesiastical History, Biblical Theology, and Pastoral Duties— 
There are two Professors, who are required to ‘devote their time and talents 
to accelerating the progress of their pupils in the acquisition of those attain- 
ments which shall be most conducive to their usefulness in the ministry.” No 
pray As made to any student for tuition, room-rent and furniture, or use of 
the Library. It is the determination of the Trustees, to reduce the necessary 
expenses as much as pon so that the advantages of the Institution may be 
generally enjoyed. ey have also consulted for the health of the students ; 
and are making arrangements for regular bodily exercise by labouring on the 
farm, when the weather is suitable, and by various sorts of work within doors, 
when the weather forbids working without a shelter. 

The Institution has been in operation three years; and the churches are al- 
ready beginning to reap its benefits. Several persons who have been con- 
nected with it, are now occupying important stations, and are rendering valua- 
ble aid to the cause of the gospel. 
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During the present year, the Trustees have been enabled, through the lib- 
eral donations of various individuals, to erect a commodious brick edifice for 
the use of the students, It is eighty five feet long, and forty nine wide; in 
height three stories, exclusive of the basement story ; and has for the students 
apartments thirty four rooms, to each of which is attached a bed-room. It also 
contains a chapel in which the students will attend worship every morning and 
pldbwee, and an apartment for the Library. This building is not yet quite 
finished ; but is expected to be completed in season to be occupied by the stu- 
dents at the opening of the next term.— Baptist Mag. 


PUBLIC LECTURES IN PARIS. 


The French journals have of late made frequent mention of the three courses 
of lectures on literature, philosophy, and history, which Messrs. Villemain, 
Cousin, and Guizot have recently commenced at the Faculty of Letters of the 
Academy of Paris; and many of our periodicals have echoed the Parisian 
phrases of the influence to be exercised on the public mind by these lectures, 
wherein the most important historical, philosophical, and ereey Rina 
are developed with that superiority of talent which distingnishes the three il- 
lustrious professors. 

We have no desire to disturb this concurrent praise accorded by the liberal 
journals to Messieurs Villemain, Cousin, and Guizot. The opening of these 
courses of lectures is a happy event for the youth of France ; and their lessons, 
in unison, as they must be, with the ideas and the necessities of the age, can- 
not fail to contribute to the triumph of liberty and the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

But these three mentioned are not the only courses of lectures which exist 
at Paris, nor the only ones which, by the salutary influence they exercise and 
the illustrious names of the professors who deliver them, deserve to draw on 
them the public attention. It is to supply an omission which savours of injus- 
tice, and to excite, if it be ible, an useful emulation among the men who 
have weight in the public affairs of the three kingdoms, that we propose briefly 
to enumerate the principal establishments for public instruction existing in 
Paris, and which have earned for that city, and in this point of view most de- 
servedly, the title of the capital of the civilized world. 

Without reckoning the ‘ Ecoles Royales gratuites de dessin,’ established in 
the Rue de l’Ecole de Medecine et Rue de Touraine ; ‘ L’Ecole Royale et 
spéciale des Langues Orientales vivantes,’ at the Bibliotheque du Roi; the 
course of lectures on astronomy which M. Arago gives annually at the Ob- 
servatoire, and the lectures on chemistry applicable to dyeing, which are de- 
livered at the Gobelin manufactory,-—Paris counts four grand public establish- 
ments in which the sciences, literature, and the manufacturing arts are taught 
gratuitously by the most distinguished men, in their respective branches, of the 
kingdom. These are, ‘ Le Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, in the Rue St. 
Martin, ‘ Le Jardin des Plantes,’ ‘ Le College de France,’ and ‘ La Sorbonne,’ 
of which the two last are situated in the Faubourg St. Jaques. 

It was M. Gregoire, formerly bishop of Blois, who first proposed to the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction in the National Convention, the creation of the 
* Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers;’ and the Council of Five Hundred, in its 
sitting of the 6th May, 1798, decreed that a great part of the buildings of the 
suppressed abbey of ‘St. Martin des Champs,’ should be appropriated to its es- 
tablishment, and there a collection should be formed of models of all the instru- 
ments known or invented by man, and used in the several arts and professions. 
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Besides instruction in design, in architecture, and in mechanics, the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Metiers has a course of lectures on political economy by M. 
J. B. Say; a course on geometry by M. Charles Dupin ; and one on chemistry, 
as applied to the arts by M. . These lectures are public, and have 
for their object to form skilful artists and distinguished professors. 

The courses delivered at the Jardin des Plantes are numerous. They em- 
brace every branch of natural history. There M. Cuvier gives his justly cel- 
ebrated lectures on comparative anatomy ; M. Teynard his lessons on chemis- 
try ; M. Jussieu on botany, and other professors, to the number of twenty or 
thereabouts, instruct in other classes of natural sciences. 

The Jardin des Plantes, founded in 1635, is one of the most curious estab- 
lishments in Paris. Its collection of plants and shrubs of every description, is 
immense. Its library and other vast galleries are filled with the rarest pro- 
ductions of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms in all parts of the 
world. The theatres in which the Lectures are given, are situated in differ- 
ent parts of the Jardin ; of these the principal, called the Amphitheatre, not 
far the Menagerie of living animals, is capable of holding at least two 
thousand persons, 

The ‘ College Royale de France, founded by Francis I., built by Henry 
IV., and inaugurated by Louis XVI., reckons no less than twenty one courses 
of lectures, in which instruction is given gratuitously in astronomy, the math- 
ematics, general and mathematical physics, experimental physics, medicine, 
anatomy, chemistry, natural history, the natural law and the law of nations, 
the history of m philosophy, the Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syrian languages, 
Arabic, Persian, the French language by M. Andrieux, history and moral 

hilosophy by M. Laromiguiere, ancient history by the learned and modest M. 
Denies, and Latin poetry, which was at one time treated by M. Tissot. A 
t number of ladies attend the lessons of these professors, and more especial- 

y those of M. Andrieux on the French language. 

The course of lectures at the Sorbonne equal in numbers those of the Col- 
lege de France; but the principal object of the institution is instruction in the 
belles lettres and modern history. M. Gay-Lusac, Biot, and Barbier-du-Bocage, 
it is true, give lessons in chemistry, physics, and geography : but the lectures 
most frequented are those of M. Lacretelle on the history of France, and es- 
pecially those of Messieurs Villemain, Cousin, and Guizot. 

For. Jour. cop. Walsh’s Gazette. 


NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Errors in Education. A Discourse delivered at the Anniver- 
sary of the Derby Academy, in Hingham, (Mass.) May 21, 182s. 
. By Convers Francis, Minister of the Congregational Church in 
Watertown. Second Edition. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 
1828. 12mo. pp. 28. 


This we are glad to see is a popular as well as a useful pamphlet. Its im- 
portance as a publication connected with the subject to which our work is de- 
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voted, would have induced us to give it an earlier notice, had the publishers 


afforded us an opportunity.” 
The author limits himself in this discourse to an exposition of prevalent mis- 


takes education. Of these he selects the following—1l. That of < for- 
getting that the object of early education is not so much to fill the mind as to 
discipline and strengthen it.’-—2. ‘ The neglect of the principles and the influ- 
ence of association.’—3. ‘ Overlooking the facts, that a large part of the influence 
by which the mind and character of the young are formed, is an indirect in- 
fluence,’ and (4,) ‘ that the business of forming the mind and character begins 
earlier and continues later than we are apt to suppose.’—5. ‘ We are tooapt to 
educate intellect at the expense of the heart.’ 

Each of these topics is treated in a clear, practical, and highly interesting 
manner; and we have enumerated them above, rather for the sake of readers 
at a distance, than with a view to enforce any of the writer’s statements, as 
they are so distinctly and concisely expressed, that to attempt any abridg- 
ment of them would be injustite to the merits of the discourse.—We earnest- 
ly hope that this valuable pamphlet will be read nae | in other parts of 
the Union as well as in New land. Its subject is one of the most promin- 
ent and most important of our national interests. 


A Selection of One Hundred of Perrin’s Fables, accompanied 
with a Key containing the Text, a literal and a free Translation, 
arranged in such a manner as to point out the difference between 
the French and the English Idiom: also a figured Pronunciation 
of the French, according to the best French works extant on the 
subject. The whole preceded by a short treatise on the Sounds 
of the French Language, compared with those of the English. By 
A. Bolmar, Professor of the French Language in the High School 
of Philadelphia. Philadelphia. Printed for the Author, and sold 
by the principal Booksellers in the United States. 1828. 12mo. 


pp. 264. 


This book, as a work for elementary instruction in the French language, is, 
in all respects, the best that has at been published. To render the correct- 
ness of this opinion evident, we have only to say, that it embraces all that is 
truly valuable in the method of literal translation, divested of its supposed dis- 
advantages. It contains all that may justly be termed recent improvement, and 
secures, along with the facilities of the ‘literal ’ method, a course of discipline 
more than securing all the benefits arising from the use of a dictionary, and the 
independent exercise of the learner’s own mind, as on the common plan. The 
peculiar advantages of the author’s method, however, were fully stated in a 
Review in a former number ; and we have only to add that the present form 
of the work renders it at once the cheapest, the most accurate, and the most 
comprehensive class book of its kind. We-would invite those teachers who 
have not yet seen it, to put themselves in possession of it, and all who have 
pant ar decided on an introductory work, to examine this, before making a 
final selection. 

For learners, we repeat it, we know of no work so well adapted to its ob- 
jects. For the grammatical stage of the scholar’s progress the work of Mr. 
Cubi will form a valuable aid, as a natural gradation in the scale of mental ex- 
ercise. But as a volume to be used at the very commencement of study, the 
selection before us is recommended by its facility ; and it is the author’s pecu- 


* We may mention here, that several works, recently issued from the press, we 
should have laid before our readers, but for the reason alluded to above. 
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liar merit to have guarded this facility from degenerating into a disadvantage 
by furnishing more assistance than would be beneficial to the mental habits of 
the learner. 

In a recent number, our readers will recollect, some account was given of 
the seminary from which the above work is issued. It is not a slight benefit 
conferred on the cause of education, when an institution furnishes specimens 
of improved instruction, which may serve as examples to similar establish- 
ments ; and it is a service still more valuable, to afford, through the medium 
of improved school books, the means of disseminating good instruction through- 
out the community. We are happy to observe the principal of the Phila- 
delphia High School, and his associates in the business of teaching, contribut- 
ing thus effectually to the progress of improvement in education.” 


*,* Substitute for Murray's Introduction to the English Reader.—Throug): 
the attention of the publishers, Messrs. Richardson & Lord of Boston, we have 
had opportunity to see the greater part of the sheets of a work compiled for 
the object indicated above. It is entitled an Introduction to the National 
Reader, of which notice was taken at p, 620 of yol. Li. of the Journal. It is 
compiled by the author of that work, and of the American First Class Book. 
As a substitute for the 7 Introduction, it will prove, we think, equally 
acceptable ‘and useful. Murray’s work is itself an excellent reading book,— 
the best decidedly of all his compilations. Still, it will be found, by attentive 
teachers, to contain a good many pieces, both in its prose and poetry, which 
it would need a mature mind to comprehend or to relish. It was an admira- 
ble book at a time when teachers did not expect to find any, in which a young 

pil could understand much of what he read. Since that time, however, in- 
telligible and interesting reading books are become numerous; and teachers 
may reasonably expect to find selections preferable even to Murray’s. This 
is no disparagement to that justly venerated name. Literature professedly 


adapted to the juvenile mind, was but in its dawn at the time when Murray 
compiled his school books ; and it is now a slight meed of praise, to say, that 
any author has produced a book for the younger classes in schools, which 
proves to be better than one published twenty years ago. 
Mr. Pierpont’s Introduction possesses the recommendations of chaste literary 
style in the pieces, along with a peculiarly easy, natural, and aanerng man- 
0 


ner of presenting their subjects to the young mind. There is nothing formal, 
dull, or unintelligible, to be found in what we have seen of the book. A spirit 
and animation, harmonizing finely with the character of youth, and rendering 
the work uncommonly valuable for the purposes of reading and elocution per- 
vade every lesson. The moral instruction imparted by the influence of the 
selection on the memory, the imagination, and the heart, forms an excellent 
feature of this compilation ; and the American character which the author has 
given to his work, by the occasional introduction of appropriate biography and 
anecdote, while it increases the interest of the reading, serves a useful purpose 
infrelation to national character and feeling. 


* Since our notice was written, the school has obtained, we understand, the 
valuable accession of the services of Mr. Frost, recently an eminent teacher in 
the public schools of this city, and a successful author in the department of schoo! 
books and juvenile publications. 














COMMON EDUCATION. 


MATERNAL INSTRUCTION, 


[From Rev. Joseph Muenscher’s Address at the Inauguratica 
of the Instructers of Brookfield Female Seminary. } 


In order to communicate the first lessons of instruction to her 
tender offspring and to give a right direction to the infant mind, 
it is not sufficient that the mother be mistress of certain exter- 
nal accomplishments, or acquainted with the arcana of domes- 
tic economy. She may, notwithstanding all this be utterly dis- 
qualified for the important business of domestic education. She 
should be thoroughly versed in the philosophy of the human 
mind and of the human character,* in order to impart knowledge 
to her children in the most pleasing and successful manner. She 
should be intimately acquainted with natural science—and with 
the causes and reason of things, even to answer the many curious 
and interesting inquiries which children of inquisitive minds 
daily make of their parents, and which from ignorance, perhaps, 
as much as from any other cause, are permitted to pass an- 
answered. An accurate knowledge of the principles of grammar 
and rhetoric [?] is likewise of the highest importance to parents. 
Whence arises the great disparity between different families and 
individuals in regard to the style of their ordinary conversation ? 
Does it arise from the inequalities of naturaltalent ? It cannot 
be attributed to this cause, because many persons of inferior 
talents converse with more correctness and elegance than oth- 
ers who are decidely their superiors in this respect. Is it oc- 
casioned by the difference in their comparative advantages for 


* Here, we presume, the author intends that true philosophy, which is the 
result of attentive observation and sound judgment, and which is to be drawn 
not so much from books as from a thinking and reflecting mind.—Ed. 
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a public education ? It manifestly is not ; for many wao have 
enjoyed all the advantages of a public education, and liave re- 
ceived all the honours of our literary institutions, discover less 
purity and elegance in their colloquial style, than many who have 
had an opportunity to avail themselves of no such advantages. 
Is it in consequence of a familiarity with good society ? Purity 
of language may be and doubtless often is acquired by familiar 
intercourse with good society, but it is more frequently acquired 
at an early period of life, in no society but that of the domestic 
circle. ‘The difference arises, it is believed, more from the edu- 
cation of the nursery than from any other cause. It is owing 
chiefly to the care and pains taken by ivtelligent and well-edu- 
cated mothers. The forms of speech and modes of expression 
which children imbibe from their parents and others, who have 
the care of their early education, are usually retained through 
life, notwithstanding the superior advantages they may at a sub- 
sequent period enjoy. Let the mother habituate her children 
from the very first, to the use of neat, appropriate, and elegant 
expressions, let her be particularly cautious in the selection of 
her own words, that they may imbibe from her none of those 
improprieties of speech which are common even in good socie- 
ty, and she will accomplish that for her offspring which, if ne- 
glected in early life, they may fail to acquire either in polished 
circles or within the walls of a learned university. For the vul- 
garities, the solecisms, the colloquialisms and other grammatic- 
al and rhetorical errors which are contracted in early life, en- 
tirely by imitation, in consequence of being deeply fixed by 
habit in the mind, become as it were constitutional inlirmities, 
which, like chronic diseases of the body, it is almost beyond the 
power and skill of man to cure. 


INFANT SCHOOLS, 
[From Mr. Ladd’s Address copied in the New-York Christian Advocate. ] 


An infant school society was formed in New-York, in May, 
1827. Last winter I had the pleasure to visit their school No. 
1, under the immediate direction of Mrs, Bethune, a ludy who 
walks in the same paths that her sainted mother, Mrs. Graham, 
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trod before she went to receive her reward. One hundred and 
sevent)' children were registered in this school—average at- 
tendan.:e, sixty to one hundred. Beside the superintendent, 
there are two teachers and one assistant, all females. My visit 
was on a day of public exhibition, and if ever my heart beat as 
though it would burst from its narrow tenement—if ever I had 
difficulty in preventing my tears from overflowing my eyes, it 
was then. To see these infants raked from lanes and alleys, 
cleanly though coarsely clad, seated in an amphitheatre, on 
benches raised one above another, with joyful and intelligent 
countenances, watching every motion of their teacher, none 
over six years of age, from that age down to eighteen months, 
readin, spelling, answering questions in arithmetic, geography, 
and astronomy ; repeating a chapter in the Bible, and giving 
the sense in a plain, perspicuous, and intelligent manner, which 
would put to shame many of our grown persons, even professors 
of religion, and singing hymns with astonishing harmony and 
melod; , I could but exclaim, surely ‘ out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.’ 

Apprehending that this might be stage effect, got up for the 
occasion, | determined to investigate the facts, which, had not 
my eyes seen, and my ears heard, I should have thought incredi- 
ble ; und I resolved to visit the school at some other time, and 
see it in its every day dress. Accordingly, without any form of 
introduction, a few days after, I rapped at the door, and easily 
gaine! access. Here I beheld the same lady, surrounded by 
her infant charge, whom she was busily instructing. To my 
mind she appeared more noble, more entitled to veneration, than 
Napoleon on his throne, surrounded by kings, princes, dukes, 
and marshals of his own creation, who strutted their little hour 
upon the stage, and then passed over it like a gaudy pageant, 
and returned to the obscurity from whence they came. I found 
her as willing and as able to instruct adults as children, and 
spent an hour delightfully in witnessing the ever varying evolu- 
tions of the school, and the happy countenances of the delight- 
ed children, who received their instruction as pastime rather 
than : task. I do not remember that more than one child cried 
while I was there, and she was soon pacified. There was no 
rod ; the children were governed by love, not by fear. 

The art of instruction is one of the most important in the 
world ; yet instruction is ofien entrusted to persons who have 
no knowledge of that art, nor any inclination to learn. It is 
often deemed sufficient if the instructer knows what the children 
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are to learn ; yet how often do we see learning treasured up in 
some capacious head, as though dispensing it would lessen the 
quality ; and the well stored scull resembles a tub of frozen wa- 
ter, which contains indeed the element, but no tapping will draw 
it out. The faculty of imparting instruction is every thing to a 
teacher ; and the art of teaching is itself to be learned. It is 
by the proper application of this art that such wonders are per- 
formed in the infant mind, and effects produced which to be 
believed must be witnessed. 

The instruction of infants must differ essentially from the in- 
struction of elder persons. Children cannot be expected to 
have at once the power of abstraction : they must be addressed 
by the medium of the senses. Ideas acquired by mere sensa- 
tion must be first treasured ‘up in abundance, and they will soon 
learn to combine these ideas by reflection. For a child to learn 
bare names, without learning things, is of little use ; and they 
will learn names much faster when they are visibly applied to 
things. Children have an astonishing perception of the resem 
blance of pictures to their originals. You will frequently hear 
them naming the objects on crockery ware, such as the cat, the 
dog, mother, father, sister, &c., and where this is encouraged, it 
often exceeds belief. Infants have also an ear for music ;— 
hence they are quiet while their nurse sings to them, and with 
their little bodies will keep time to music before they can speak. 
The organs, therefore, of sight and hearing are inlets to the 
mind of a child long before it can pronounce a syllable ; and 
pronunciation may be much facilitated by conveying the idea 
along with the same. For instance, show a child before it can 
speak the picture of a cat ; it immediately recognises the like- 
ness of its cradle companion, and stretches out its little arms to 
embrace it. Underneath the picture may be placed the letters 
c, a, t; the child is soon taught to spell ca/, and thus at once 
learns its letters, the name of its favourite animal, and how to 
spell it. This I observed in the infant school, in children of 
about eighteen months old, that could scarcely stand alone, who, 
on a picture of a cat being placed on the stand, would, as the 
monitor pointed with his stick, spell c,a,t, cat. The same with 
dog, cow, horse, &c., up to elephant, crocodile, rhinoceros, and 
other animals of which they had only seen two pictures. It 
soon becomes easy to make them acquainted with the natural 
history of these animals, and an infant learns the difference be- 
tween the names of an elephant and a pheton, and how to spell 
them much sooner than some persons who ride in one of their 
own. 
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Thus children acquire ideas of things along with their names. 
They are sensible of this acquisition and are delighted with it. 
Happiness and satisfaction are depicted on their countenances, 
and intelligence begins to mark their features. But the interest 
must be kept up by a constant variety, and a constant attention 
of the teachers to the monitors, and of the monitors to the in- 
dividuals. They march to and from their lesson posts to music, 
and in order. ‘There is something beautiful in order ; it is 
‘Heaven’s first law.’ Add motion to order and you increase 
the effect, and then add music and the efiect becomes irresistible. 

It would delight you, had | time to delineate the simple pro- 
cess by which children under six years of age learn arithmetic— 
to enumerate to millions—to add, subtract, multiply, and divide ; 
all of which instead of being irksome to the children, is one of 
their gayest and most exhilarating sports. 

From objects near at hand, and within the range of sight, the 
transition is easy to objects remote, but still material. ‘Thus an 
idea of a mountain, an island, an isthmus, &c. is more quickly 
and perfectly comprehended by an infant on inspecting the fig-: 
ures, or with a picture, than it can be by a youth at an academy, 
assisted by all the definitions which the schools can furnish, 
without a picture or model, By means of models the infant ac- 
quires ideas of astronomy, and of all other objects of the ma- 
terial creation. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


[The following thoughts form the commencing part of the In- 
troduction to the Pestalozzian Primer, By Dr. John M. Keagy. 
Of this valuable work we should ere: this time have given a no- 
tice at considerable length ; had we not been waiting in expec- 
tation of a second edition, and in the hope of bringing before 
our readers the author’s peculiar plan under the most favourable 
circumstances,—an advantage to which the intrinsic value of 
the work richly entitles it. ‘The new engagements of the author, 
may, we fear, prevent another edition from appearing soon ; 
and we improve the present opportunity for endeavouring to di- 
rect the attention of those of our readers who may not yet have 
seen this publication, to the useful and instructive principles 
which it embodies. 

To some of our readers the views of Dr. Keagy may appear 
too theoretic and philosophical ; but experience, guided and 
sustained by observation and reflection, will be found, we be- 
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lieve, to sanction all his satements, and authorize his various 
suggestions for practical improvement. What an important 
change would be eflected in the whole practice of teaching, 
were all instructers to cultivate the same spirit of investigation 
which is evinced in the following extracts ! | 


Mind is the subject upon which we operate in teaching a child. 
Some observations, then, on the nature and operations of the 
human mind, seem to be an indispensable preliminary in a work 
composed for the purpose of teaching children to think, and to 
read their own language understandingly.—Our remarks shall 
be as concise, and as explicit as we are able to make them. 

Education in general may be defined to be the development 
and invigoration of all the useful susceptibilities or powers of a 
human being, whether bodily or mental. 

Man, as to his susceptibilities of education, may be divided 
into the physiological functions, the moral feelings, and the in- 
tellectual powers, 

The education of each of those portions of the human con- 
stitution must be attended to, if we wish to prepare a child to 
be happy and useful. Our business at present, however, will 
be chiefly to attend to the nature of the intellectual faculties, 
and the best mode of bringing them into action for the benefit 
of the possessor. 

When we examine the nature of our thoughts, we find that 
they consist of a recurrence to our minds of what we have seen, 
heard, tasted, smelled, or felt, and mental combinations and judg- 
ments concerning those things. Of the truth of this position every 
one must be convinced, who has paid only a slight attention to 
the operations of his own mind. 

An idea, then, is nothing more than a mental perception of an 
absent object, its qualities or actions ; or it is the mental rep- 
etition of our sensations. 

If our ideas are derived from our sensations,-the primary 
business of intellectual education should be the cultivation and 
strengthening of the senses, and perceptive power through 
them. This would lay a solid foundation for subsequent ac- 
quirements. 

By the perceptive power, we mean the faculty by which the 
mind is conscious of the various sensations communicated 
through the organs of sense. By the faculty of attention we 
give direction to our perceptive power, and are capable of hold- 
ing an object before our mind so as to examine it minutely. The 
faculty of attention becomes, from this circumstance, the medi- 
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um of furnishing our memory, judgment, and reasoning power 
with all the materials upon which they operate. If we are ca- 
pable of fixing our attention vigorously, our memory and judg- 
ment will necessarily possess similar vigour. If, on the contra- 
ry, we possess but little power to direct and fix our attention, 
our memory and judgment will exhibit the same debility. —To 
acquire a habit, then, of fixing our attention steadily and un- 
dividedly on any object of thought, so as to trace out all its at- 
tributes and relations, is a matter of the greatest moment to a 
good system of education. 

The cultivation of our senses by a course of suitable exer- 
cises invigorates our power of attention, The senses that 
should be particularly exercised are those of sight and touch, 
The reason why these two senses should receive the greatest 
cultivation, is, that the sensations acquired by them, form the 
pivot upon which all the other sensations revolve. It is through 
touch that we receive our ideas of space and location; and these 
ideas of space and location, as they exist in the perceptive facul- 
ty, constitute the substratum on which all our sensations rest. 
They act the part of the frame and the canvass whereon our 
imagination paints all her pictures and her scenes. And it is 
in this way that space and location become the great foundation 
for memory ; for, without the aid of those elementary ideas, it 
would be the next thing to impossible to improve, or even to re- 
tain our faculty of reminiscence. 

But although our ideas of space and location are originated 
by the sense of touch, they are soon transferred by association 
to the sense of seeing, in every human being, who has the use of 
hiseyes. ‘The infinite variety and pleasing appearance of col- 
ours may have a great influence in giving sight such a predom- 
inant superiority over the sense of touch. Whatever may be 
the cause, it is, however, an undoubted fact, that sight is the 
overwhelming sense, and that it bears off, on vigorous wings, all 
the other sensations of taste, smell, hearing, and even touch 
itself. 

From what has been said we may venture the position, that 
we think in pictures and scenes. That this is true, is evident from 
the terms used in all languages to express our intellectual op- 
erations, as well as from the simple reflections of our own minds. 
Even our remembrance of sounds is associated with some visible 
scene ; and we have no doubt that this fact, may, as a principle, 
be applied to a useful purpose in acquiring a knowledge of mu- 
sic. ‘fo exemplify the correctness of our views with regard to 
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the influence of ocular perception and location in arresting at- 
tention and securing mental retention, we need only refer to 
the art of mnemonics ; an art whose sole dependence is upon 
the visible imagery and symbols which it calls to its assistance. 
The surprising instances which Feinagle and other late teachers 
of mnemonics, give us of persons remembering long and difficult 
series of events, &c. can all be explained on this principle. —In 
our every day experience in life, we may also see the astonish- 
ing tenaciousness of our memory, whenever we associate visible 
scenes or symbols, and places, with ideas of any ‘kind. 

The method of teaching the deaf and dumb may likewise be 
brought forward as evidence in proof of the effect of visual sen- 
sation and location on the memory. In teaching these persons, 
every thing must be pictorial, scenic and pantomimic ; and this 
is the cause why they learn so fast, and remember so well. 

The more we reduce all our knowledge to this form, the more 
perfectly will it be remembered. ‘This truth should, therefore, 
be made a leading principle in the education of the intellectual 
faculties. So far as it has been applied it has displayed the 
most valuable results. Every teacher is acquainted with the 
importance of maps in teaching geography, and of charts on the 
plan of Priestley and Le Sage, in teaching history and biography. 
Historical paintings, also, become the nuclei for concentrating 
and fixing thousands of ideas, which without their aid, would 
be as evanescent as a wasting cloud. For the truth of this we 
may appeal even to the little historical paintings on glass, and 
exhibited by a magic lantern, which have lately been brought 
into use. The explanatory lecture which accompanies these 
exhibitions is remembered most minutely by children who wit- 
ness them. So likewise in natural philosophy and chemistry ; 
lectures, apparatus and experiments form the scenery in which 
our scientific ideas permanently reside. Something similar may 
be said of all the natural sciences ; and the view may be ex- 
tended even to ethics, and the most abstruse of what are called 
the abstract sciences. For we can have no idea of the terms 
good, bad, honest, fraudulent, benevolent, &c. without identifying 
these words with scenic actions exhibiting those attributes of 
moral character. ? 

From all this we may draw an important reference, viz. that 
precepts, axioms, or abstract principles in any science, are of little or 
no-use to the inexperienced. An abstract principle can only be 
of service to him, who has been an experimenter, and has been 
in the habit of drawing inferences from what he has observed. 
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That this is true in morals, we have additional evidence in 
the difference in the conduct of our Saviour towards his disci- 
ples, and towards the mass of the uninifiated people. To his ex- 
perienced disciples he gave precepts ; but to the people he spoke 
in parables or scenic representations of moral principles ; that, 
thus having the moral actions, they might deduce their proper 
practical conclusions from them. 

Hence we see, that both nature and revelation furnish us with 
proofs of the correctness of the method of teaching by induc- 
tion from facts and scenes ; the only true and speedy method of 
acquiring knowledge, and which, when it comes into generat 
use, will change the face of the intellectual world. 

Following out these views in a course of practical education, 
we ought to make all nature a tablet of mnemonic symbols, with 
which we might naturally associate appropriate ideas. All the 
scenic ideas thus located, would form a world of experimental 
facts, to supply us with funds in our generalization of principles ; 
or in other words in the construction of our system of science. 

There are two intellectual operations which should be con- 
tinually kept in exercise in a course of practical education. 
These are generalization and analysis. By generalization we 
mean the classification of objects by some resemblance in some 
of their parts or attributes. By analysis is meant the examina- 
tion of an individual object, for the purpose of separating it in- 
to its different parts, and noticing its various properties and 
actions. Correct and minute analysis becomes the source of 
accurate generalization ; and generalization is the origin of all 
the sciences. These two operations may be compared to the 
reciprocal actions of the lever of a balance. They constitute, 
in the hands of a skilful teacher, a most important engine for 
exercising the pupil’s mind, and increasing his store of knowl- 
edge. The analysis of objects into their parts and attributes 
cultivates the faculty of attention, and renders the memory 
tenacious. Generalization has a similar effect on our powers 
of recollection, by connecting to one point or principle, a vast 
variety of useful facts existing in different subjects, 

in conducting a series of analyses and classifications with a 
scholar, we shall derive much advantage from questions. In- 
terrogatories fix the attention and by that means strengthen it. 
It is in this way that the interrogatory system of teaching, late- 
ly introduced into England, Holland, and this country, has pro- 
duced such valuable results, This is properly the method of 
the ancients revived. Their most efficient instructers taught 
VOL, II,—NO, XI. 88 
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on this plan ; and the categories of Aristotle can be considered 
useful in no other light, than as they are the means of ‘investi- 
gating a subject by a course of interrogatories ; and in this way 
arresting attention and securing knowledge. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


Mr, Brougham.—It may be doubted if any man at present 
upon the earth is doing so much for the improvement of popular 
education and the diffusion of knowledge as Henry Sideahem. 
He makes no long dissertations upon the defects of education, 
nor does he preach, or scowl, or whine, about the ignorance, 
the corruption, or even the wretchedness of his countrymen, or 
the world. He forms no beautiful theories of the perfectability 
of human nature, the elegance of virtue, the deformity of vice, 
or of the purity and elevation of a cultivated mind. He enters 
into no closet speculations upon the plans. by which, with a 
magic wand, he can in a trice change the earth into a paradise. 
He forms no patent machines, by which a knowledge of univer- 
sal science can be thrown into the mind in one solid mass. He 
has never promulgated to the world any system of education, of 
morals and of civil society, by which all men may become en- 
lightened without study or instruction, cbedient without law, rich 
without industry, chaste and divinely pure without marriage, 
and equally learned, and pure, and elevated, and rich, and 
great, and happy, without effort ; with nothing but ‘ circum- 
stances.’ No: he takes a more direct way of coming at the 
point,—more efficient measures for effecting his object. He 
asserts at once, and asserts boldly and fearlessly, that every 
man and every woman in the kingdom of Great Britain may be, 
and can be, and shall be enlightened. He asserts more, that 
they can and must enlighten themselves. Upon the heels of 
assertion, tread efforls. His tongue gives the word, and his 
hand the blow together. He maintains that no one in the king- 
dom is so much occupied as not to find time, and none so poor 
that they cannot spare money, to procure knowledge, to elevate 
their character, while it promotes and gives effect to their in- 
dustry, and raises them above pleasures which are expensive as 
well as brutish. He not only tells his countrymen that they are 
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able to instruct and elevate themselves, and by that means all 
procure a comfortable subsistence, respectability and influence ; 
but immediately aids them in the work. He assists them in 
converting their senseless or pernicious amusements into ra- 
tional and moral instruction. He aids them in forming societies, 
procuring books, cheap and simple apparatus to illustrate the 
sciences, and their application to the arts: He concentrates, 
combines and directs the intelligence, the science, the benevo- 
lence, and the wealth of the nation into one great fountain, 
from which may be diffused light, virtue, and happiness. He 
employs, as vehicles, to convey fromthe general fountain, these 
articles of public good, cheap practical books, journals, pamph- 
lets and tracts, which are scattered into workshops, farm- 
houses, taverns, and private families, in every corner of the 
kingdom. He urges upon men of learning and science to 
throw off their flummery, the learned phrases, the host of verbi- 
age, which entangle and bewilder science in a dark and impen- 
etrable maze, and present it in its native simplicity, and beauty, 
and grandeur : as the modest, but efficient and dignified hand- 
maid, to administer to the wants of the virtuous and hardy me- 
chanic and of the honest, weather-worn farmer. He presses 
upon the labouring classes and even the poor and ignorant, their 
ability and the necessity of procuring and using the materials 
which the learned and the rich have furnished at their hands, 
as fabrics of their own growth in knowledge, respectability and 
influence,—-that by exerting they will increase their strength ; 
that by depending upon themselves, they may possess and en- 
joy independence of others. 

The motto which he holds up in conspicuous letters before 
them is, ‘ Bean.’ If they cannot procure a library, borrow a 
pamphlet , or a tract, upon ‘ useful knowledge,’ and meet, and 
read and converse upon its contents. If they cannot erect or 
purchase a building, rent or borrow a public or a private room, 
till they can procure a better. If they cannot procure a labora- 
tory and a complete set of chemical apparatus, let them borrow 
from a kitchen, a pitcher, a bowl, and a tumbler, and from the 
physician, a phial and an acid, and take the examples of a Frank- 
lin, a Priestley, or a Black, to direct their efforts. If they can- 
not procure an orrery patented and constructed in London, in- 
tended to illustrate at one view, the numerous and complicated 
motions of all the bodies in the solar system, but fitted to con- 
fuse and bewilder the mind, let them take an orange or an apple, 
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and show simply and clearly the shape, surface, and motions of 
the earth. 

If they have not a complete set of mechanical powers neatly 
constructed, and finely polished by the hand of a physical in- 
strument maker in the metropolis, use a cane to show the prin- 
ciples of the lever, and the first circular pully within their reach, 
to prove that the lever, the pully, and the wheel and axis, are 
but varieties of the same thing. If they cannot give lectures 
with logical arrangement, rhetorical figures, and rounded sen- 
tences, let them congratulate themselves that ideas are better 
than sounds, and facts than flourishes. If they cannot learn in 
detail all the minutiz in a complete system of science, let them 
prove by some simple experiment a single practical principle, 
which they constantly witness in the motion of their limbs, in a 
wheel, a plough, or an edged tool. If every person cannot be 
a profound or a critical scholar, he may be an enlightened, re- 
spectable, and useful citizen. 

This great statesman, and distinguished patriot congratulates 
his countrymen, that religion or government has nothing to fear 
from enlightened minds and elevated morals. That ‘ the time 
is past and gone, when bigots could persuade mankind, that the 
lights of philosophy were to be extinguished, as dangerous to 
religion ; and when tyrants could proscribe the instructers of the 
people as enemiestotheir power. It is preposterous to imagine, 
that the enlargement of our acquaintance with the laws which 
regulate the universe, can dispose us to unbelief. To tyrants 
indeed, and to bad rulers, the progress of knowledge among the 
mass of mankind, is a just object of terror : it is fatal to them 
and their designs : they know this by unerring instinct, and un- 
ceasingly they dread the light. But they will find it more easy 
to curse than to extinguish.’ 

Mr. Edito , since one bold and elevated spirit, by urging to 
immediate action, his ignorant, degraded and suffering country- 
men, to acquire knowledge, that they may assume the respecta- 
bility and the power which tyrants and oppressors have wrested 
from their hands, has in a few years given greater purity and 
health, and will eventually present a new creation, in the intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere resting upon Great Britain, I hope 
that your Journal, that every daily, weekly, monthly, and year- 
ly Journal, in our Union ; that every statesman and patriot, that 
every teacher and parent, that every clergman, lawyer, physi- 
cian, farmer, mechanic, and merchant ; that every man, woman, 
and child, will say, in the language of Mr. Brougham, and in a 
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voice which will be heard from Canada to Mexico, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, —‘ Becin.’—Mass. Journal. 








‘I cannot pass this topic, without a small tribute to the merits 
of Mr. Brougham. His name will go down to posterity blessed 
with the grateful praises of more than one enlightened nation. 
Possessing by nature a mind gifted with extraordinary powers, 
he has improved them to the utmost by laborious culture. Em- 
inent as he is in the profession of law, distinguished as he is in 
the councils of his country, his mind has cast deep glances into 
every branch of science, and is adorned with the sterling gems 
of literature ; and thus accomplished, he has ever laboured in 
the cause of popular education with an industry, zeal, and pow- 
er, altogether unwearied and unparalleled. The wreaths which 
he has gained are invaluable, for they are bloodless. The hon- 
ours that encircle his name will be rendered brighter by time, 
for they are won by no well fought battle, save the battle of 
liberal sentiments against intolerance, aristocracy, and bigotry. 
When all the “‘ pomp and circumstance of glorious war ”’ shall 
be looked upon with indifference or disgust, when the name of 
conqueror shall be synonymous with that of destroyer, such great 
and enlightened men as Brougham will receive the well earned 
meed of universal homage. His writings and his projects have 
spread, with the rapidity of lightning, as far as the English lan- 
guage is spoken. They breathe a spirit consonant with the in- 
tellectual character of such an era as this ; they breathe a spirit 
of liberality, philanthropy, and generous enthusiasm. His name 
must be forever remembered ; for it will be indeliby inscribed 
upon the noblest monument that could be erected to his fame— 
the University of London.’—-Mr. Felton’s Address at the close of 
the Second Term of the Lavingston County High School, in Gen- 
esee, New York. 
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Labraries.—The advantages of public libraries are so numer- 
ous and so evident, that almost every town in New England, 











. * This useful and prosperous institution comes the nearest of any thing we 
know, in this country, to the ideas realized in Mr. Brougham’s excellent plans 
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has, in some periods of jits history, attempted to procure them. 
And it is not a little to be regretted, that institutions which prom- 
ise so much, and are certainly capable of accomplishing all they 
promise, should generally disappoint their projectors and friends. 
It is believed that nine tenths of the public libraries which have 
been established in New England since its first settlement, have 
been sold at public auction, distributed among the proprietors, 
or after a few years or perhaps months, been suffered to remain 
useless upon their shelves. Numerous mechanics’ and appren- 
tices’ libraries have been collected with the strongest hopes that 
they might create a taste, and introduce a general practice of 
reading among these most interesting and important classes of 
the community ; but experience has shown, that something more 
is necessary to introduce ageneral practice of reading among 
mechanics, than to place books within their reach. ‘These facts 
are certainly to be regretted, but they do not prove that public 
libraries, or that mechanics’ or apprentices’ libraries have not 
done much for the general diffusion of knowledge, or that under 
proper regulation and management, . they may not throw a pow- 
erful and salutary influence over the whole community, and do 
all that their supporters could expect or wish. Itis a natural 
and proper inquiry what are the causes which throw libraries 
into disuse, or prevent in any measure, the effects which their 
friends are led to expect from their establishment. The im- 
mediate and evident cause, every one must see, is the want of 
interest in the subjects they contain : a want of taste for read- 
ing. We must then inquire why this want of interest and taste ? 
It is because there are no measures taken, no occasions given, 
calculated to produce and cultivate them. Where a course of 
weekly or periodical exercises is instituted in connexion with 
libraries, and subjects introduced which the books treat of, and 
their proprietors or their children ‘furnished by the means of 
meetings, with convenient opportunities of taking them, there is 
no complaint of their remaining upon their shelves. The ques- 
tion then becomes, who shall have the first reading, and how 
soon they can give others the use of them. And these exer- 
cises and meetings not only bring into immediate requisition, 
the various public libraries accessible, but in very many cases, 
they have induced individuals to purchase books for private use. 
And I think that any person who will for a moment examine 


for popular improvement in England. The Lyceum is happily adapted to the 
circumstances and ‘opportunities of our population, in country towns and dis- 
tricts particularly.—£d. 
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fucis, or die mature of the subject, must conclude, that a regu- 
lar series of exercises connected with libraries, must in every 
case, as they certginly have done, produce a reciprocal and: 
powerful action between them, and render them mutual helps to 
each other. Such is the object of Lyceums.—Am. T'raveller. 


Academies. — Where Lyceums have been established in the 
vicinity of Academies, there has never failed to arise between 
them a reciprocal, powerful, and salutary action. ‘The teachers 
and pupils of the Academy furnish useful and interesting mem- 
bers and attendants to the meetings of the Lyceum. The in- 
struction given by the teacher, and the exercises in reading, 
speaking, composition and other. branches, performed by his 
pupils, give life, interest, and utility to the meetings attended by 
persons of various pursuits and ages. If the exercises of the 
pupils interest the audience, they animate and instruct them- 
selves: and that, not merely on these more public occasions, 
but in their ordinary course of studies in the Academy, they 
read better, speak better, and study ‘ harder,’ and make greater 
efforts generally, under the impression that they are to be placed 
in a more public situation. 

If the aid given by the teacher and pupils of an Academy, to 
meetings for mutual improvement, render them more interesting 
and instructive to be attended by the various classes of citizens 
in a town, they too, in their turn, afford instruction and facilities 
for the greater prosperity of the Academy. A clergyman, a 
physician, a lawyer, a farmer, a mechanic, and not unfrequently 
females, throw contributions into the common stock of enter- 
tainment, in which all may participate. In this way most inter- 
esting dissertations have been given, upon work, upon mechan- 
ics, railways, canals, fruit trees, gardening, fuel, prisons, the 
stomach, showing the effects of ardent spirits and other stimu- 
lants upon it, and economy, besides numerous anonymous com- 
munications upon miscellaneous subjects. 

The Academy is not only aided by instructions given by other 
members of the Lyceum, but they have the use of their appara- 
tus, not only at the weekly meetings for mutual improvement, 
but for illustrating subjects in fhe regular course of academical 
studies. | 

When professed lecturers are employed by the Lyceum to 
illustrate by course of experiments, the principles of any science, 
the pupils of the Academy have been permitted, under the di- 
rection of their preceptor, to attend gratuitously, or for a small 
consideration. 
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Indeed, all the influences arising between Academies and 
Lyceums, from their incidental connexion, have, wherever the 
experiment has been made, proved to be strictly mulual, harmo- 
nious, and salutary .—J/bid, 


NOTICE. 


The American Reader, containing Extracts suited to excite a 
love of Science and Literature, and to improve the moral Charac- 
ter. Designed for the use of Schools. ,Brookfield: E. & G. 
Merriam. Boston: Pierce and Williams. 1828. 12mo. pp. 276. 


The coincidence of names, between this volume and Richardson’s American 
Reader, of which notice was taken at p. 574 of Vol. I. of the Journal, is, we 
presume, an accidental circumstance. It is rather unfortunate, however, that 
two volumes, and especially two school books, should bear the same name ; 
since parents and teachers must occasionally be misled in the purchase of eith- 
er work. As priority of claim lies with the volume first published, the com- 
piler of this would perhaps do well, in subsequent editions, to adopt a more 
specific designation in his title page. 

The objects of the Reader now before us, are chiefly of a moral and relig- 
ious nature, and the selection of pieces is in strict accordance withthe design 
of the work. The lessons consist of interesting extracts, chiefly from recent 
productions of distinguished writers, and bear the recommendation of names 
which rank high in the mental and literary world. 

There is room, however, to doubt whether pieces of the abstract and gener- 
al character prevailing in didactic and religious discourses, (and from such 
sources, chiefly, this volume is compiled,) admit of sufficient scope and free- 
dom in the exercise of reading,—the great, or, at least, the immediate object 
of such books. If we would have boys and girls read well,—that is to say, 
with interest, ease, and animation, we must not hand them a sermon to read, 
but something level to their capacity, and congenial to their natural dispo- 
sition,—a story, a description, a simple piece of poetry. If many years’ prac- 
tice and experience in the teaching of reading may entitle us to speak with 
freedom on this point, we should say decidedly, that, of all the pupils we have 
ever taught, whether youth or adults, nine tenths had acquired their worst 
habits of voice from the early reading of formal and didactic lessons in their 
school books. 

The volume before us, we could not recommend for young classes ; but we 
think it may be very instructive and very acceptable to pupils who are old 
enough to use it. It would be an excellent reading book for colleges, and the 
best, as far as we know, that could be selected by young men preparing for 
the theological profession. In what we have said of this volume we would 
not be understood as intimating that it is one exclusively of a didactic charac- 
ter. There is, indeed, a very considerable variety in the pieces; and this we 
think recommends the work the more strongly to classes prepared to read in it 
to advantage. The prevailing topics of the work, however, as well as its gen- 
eral style, would seem naturally to restrict it to readers sufficiently advanced 
in education, to have acquired a good deal of mental character. 
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